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INTRODUCTION 


Y father wrote these Memoirs during the last years of his 

life, when he was disabled by rheumatism. He left instruc- 
tions that they were to be published by my brother Tom. 
Possibly foreseeing that Tom might die before himself, he had 
told me that, failing Tom, he wished me to take over and 
publish the Memoirs. He said that, although Tom was obvi- 
ously the most suitable editor, he was satisfied that he had 
other sons capable of the work. He never discussed the 
Memoirs with me, nor, I think, with anyone, and I had little 
idea of what they were like. 

After the deaths of my father and Tom in 1916 the manu- 
script was handed to me. It was written on very small sheets 
of ordinary notepaper, rolled up and tied in small bundles. I 
did not examine or even open them, because I realised that at 
that time little interest would be taken in the Memoirs, and 
that one would need to wait until national affairs became 
more settled. This decision may have been a mistaken one, for 
at that time many thousands of the farmers and agricultural 
labourers, who owed so much to my father, were still alive 
and would remember and understand the importance of the 
successful fight for the land. Nowadays there are very few 
survivors of the war which transferred the land of Ireland 
from the landlords to the farmers, and which freed the country 
generally from the state of serfdom which prevailed before 
my father's time. 

It must be remembered that the Land War was also the 
War for Independence. Both Butt and Parnell commenced 
their political careers as advocates of self-government rather 
than as land agitators. The land and self-government were 
always combined as the National objectives. When the Land 
War was won, the way was made clear for self-government. 

The rising of the Young Irelanders in ’48 and the Fenian 
Rising in '67 were unfortunately failures. They did not have 
the support of the people, because they were not based on the 
existing realities of life, but on abstract ideals of nationhood. 
One of the few realists amongst the Young Irelanders was 
Fintan Lalor. He said that “ The land guestion contains, and 
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the legislative question does not contain, the material from 
which victory is manufactured ”. 

Fintan Lalor grasped the fact that the land fight had to 
come first, if a strong National organisation was to be built 
up. ‘Che approach to National independence had to be made 
by first making the farmers independent of the landlords. 

‘The Land War was won, but at a heavy cost, not only of 
lives lost, but of suffering and of endurance. To achieve this 
victory it was necessary to obtain the support of all those of 
Irish blood, both at home and in America—Fenians and non- 
Fenians, These were welded together for the first time by 
Charles Stewart Parnell. 

The average Irish citizen of to-day has only a hazy idea as 
(o who Parnell was, and he probably never even heard of A. 
J, Kettle, although “ Andy” Kettle was known in every Irish 
home only 60 ycars ago. 

‘These Memoirs were never intended to form a sequential 
history of the Land War, and the Appendix will assist the 
render in understanding the course of events during the period 
reviewed, 

When St, Gauden's statue of Parnell was on exhibition in 
the Hibernian Academy my father spent some time inspecting 
it, Ho said that it had not the slightest resemblance to Parnell 
from any viewpoint. Similarly with regard to the various 
“lives” of Parnell which had been published in his time, he 
stated that it was evident that the authors knew absolutely 
nothing of a personal character about Parnell. 

‘hese Memoirs will serve a useful purpose, by filling some 
paps in Irish history. They give a view of the real Parnell, and 
correct many misconceptions of his character and his actions. 

For the information of the present generation I have added 
a Biographical note of Andrew J. Kettle. 


I am indebted to Mr. J. J. O'Leary and Mr. T. Gahan for 
the encouragement and help they gave me in connection with 
the preparation of this book. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Andrew J. Kettle married Margaret McCourt, daughter of 
Laurence McCourt, of Newtown, St. Margaret’s, Co. Dublin. 
Laurence McCourt was an agricultural produce factor. He 
was very fond of hunting, and was a member of the Ward 
Union Hunt. Local tradition still points out jumps of his, 
beside which Becher’s Brook would appear insignificant. 
When he died the St. Margaret’s farm was bought by my 
father, and was farmed for some years by my eldest brother. 

Andrew Kettle lived for some time in Drynam House, which 
was the original home of that well-known old Catholic family 
—the Russell-Cruises. He farmed the Russell-Cruise 
demesne lands during the years when Robert Russell-Cruise 
was living in France. Later he moved to Kilmore, Artane, 
where he had acquired three holdings. After some years he 
moved to Millview, Malahide. He returned to Kilmore for 
some time, and eventually moved to St. Margaret’s to the old 
McCourt home, where he lived until his death. 

Millview, Malahide, was the home of the Andrew Kettle 
family for many years, and most of the family were born 
there, so that they regarded Malahide as their home town. 
Millview was a long, rambling, two-storey house, in which the 
one-storey kitchen and the domestic out-offices formed a 
separate building, joined to the house by a passage way which 
divided the upper from the lower stable yards. The house is 
now divided to form two residences. 


MILLVIEW AS A TEST CASE 


The Mill which justified the name of the house was the old 
windmill on the top of Feltrim Hill, about two miles away. 
The house stood on a holding of some ten acres, divided into 
two fields, one field in front of the house and the other behind 
it. The holding was rented from Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
and when the 1881 Land Act, which set up the Land Courts, 
came into effect one of the first applications for the fixing of 
a fair rent concerned Millview. As Andrew Kettle was so 
well known as a leader of the land agitation, and as the hold- 
ing was regarded as a borderline case, Lord Talbot and the 
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landlords generally were determined to make as big a fight as 
possible. The landlord’s case was that Millview was not an 
agricultural holding but a gentleman's residence, with just 
enough land for such a residence, and that it did not come 
within the scope of the Act. The tenant's case was that the 
place was an agricultural holding, and that the house, being 
rather large for the size of the farm, arose from the fact that 
the Kettle family was a large one, and that it was the family 
rather than the land which lived in the house. 

The Iandlord side in their anxiety to win the case were not 
satisfied (o engage one valuer for the holding, but engaged 
two independent valuers—one for the land, and one for the 
" gentleman's residence”. At the hearing of the case the land 
valuer was the first to give evidence. He was not seriously 
cronwexamined by counsel, and was in fact complimented on 
the fairness of his evidence, Counsel exchanged a few friendly 
words with him, and then asked: “In passing from one field 
to the other did you go near the house?” “ Oh, yes, I passed 
punt beside dt.” "Did you have a good look at it?” “I did.” 
“And what did you think of it?” “1 thought it was a dilapi- 
dated old structure,” 

The house valuer was never called, as that answer settled 
ihe case; the agricultural status of the holding was established, 
nnd a fair rent was fixed. 


Hitt DAILY ROUND 


Although Millview was used for agricultural purposes it was 
a very minor item of my father’s farming activities. Whilst 
farming the holdings in Artane he lived most of the time in 
Millview, allhough there was a residence on the Artane pro- 
perty, This was long before the motor car era, and the journey 
from Millview to Artane was by pony trap. My father’s busi- 
ness and his political interests brought him frequently to 
Dublin, The normal round on these occasions was to walk 
a mile to Malahide railway station and then by rail to Dublin. 
When hc had completed his business there he travelled by 
tram to the Malahide road, walked the two miles to the 
Artane farm, and when he had finished his farming work he 
completed his round by pony trap to Millview. 

Andrew Kettle was a man of unusual mental and physical 
energy and alertness. Frequently, after a long day of hard 
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work he would say: “I have writing to do, but I will take 
twenty minutes sleep first.” He would lie down on an old 
horsehair sofa in the living room, and inside two minutes he 
would be asleep. He would wake up in twenty minutes, per- 
fectly fresh and alert, and would proceed to write, perhaps a 
pungent letter to the Freeman's J ournal on some political or 
agricultural phase. He had Napoleon's gift of being able to 
sleep and wake as he desired. 


FEATS OF STRENGTH 


Stories were told of his physical feats in his younger days. 
Kinsealy forge was a local meeting-place, and one evening 
he found the locals trying who could lift the anvil. Those who 
could lift it at all only raised it a foot or so from the ground. 
He was invited to try what he could do, and having taken a 
good look behind him he seized the anvil and threw it clean 
over his head and out through the doorway. Even when he 
was no longer young I have seen him do some remarkable 
feats in the most casual way. In ricking straw or corn it was 
a usual thing, as the rick got higher, to place men at intervals 
on a ladder set against the rick and to hand up the forkful 
of straw or hay from one man to the next. In a busy threshing 
time, when it became necessary to move the ladder to a new 
position, I have seen him seize the ladder, and with the warn- 
ing: “ Hold your holt,” carry the ladder, complete with man, 
to the new position. 


DR. WILSON OF MERRION SOUARE 


He enjoyed good health generally until he was in the seven- 
ties, although Kilmainham affected him more than was the 
case with his less robust colleagues who were not open-air men 
in ordinary life. He did, however, have a serious attack of in- 
flammation in one of his eyes in early middle age. He con- 
sulted Dr. Wilson, who had succeeded Sir William Wilde in 
his Merrion Sguare practice as an oculist. Dr. Wilson said he 
had never seen such a virulent attack, and that he was afraid 
he could not save the sight of the eye. He prescribed a course 
of treatment, but said that it was experimental, and that much 
would depend on the co-operation of the patient who had to 
record and report his condition and observations day by day. 
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On the basis of these reports the doctor varied the treatment 
and eventually made a complete cure. 

Dr, Wilson furnished no account, and when my father 
asked him how much he owed him Wilson said: “ You owe 
me nothing, but I owe you a great deal. I have gained a great 
reputation amongst doctors from my treatment and cure of 
your eye, This success would have been quite impossible if 
it had not been for your remarkable keenness of observation 
und your accurate reports.” 

The only other doctoring I remember until his later years 
was the removal of an anthrax from his neck, after which he 
always wore a silk scarf in place of a collar. 


INVALIDED 

Vor the last seven years of his life he was disabled by rheu- 
matin, and was able to get about very little. However, his 
mind remained as clear as ever right up to the time of his 
death, and he lost nothing of his keenness of observation, 
hia interest in public affairs, and his understanding and 
ineniory of events 

The Memoirs were written during his later days and are 
evidence of his mental clearness and his remarkable memory. 
My brother Charlie ran the farms in Kilmore and Newtown, 
but hla father took a day-to-day interest in all the farming 
operations, and his advice and suggestions were always of 
ment value 

The tedium of his invalid life was relieved by visits from his 
faithful old friend, Alderman Flanagan, who drove out to 
ee him nearly every Sunday, with his daughter, now the wife 
of W, T, Cosprave, Another visitor in those days was Father 
Aloysius Corbett of Clarendon Street. 


INH IN SPORT 

My father took a wellinformed interest in sport generally, 
but without attaching any great importance to it. He had a 
pood knowledge of what was going on in horse racing, cycling, 
and athletics, and he occasionally went to important athletic 
meetings at Ballsbridge. He had a great admiration for our 
high jump champion of the nineties, J. M. Ryan, the Tip- 
perury man, This was not so much on account of the height 
lie could jump, which was only about 6 ft. 1 in., but by reason 
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of the wonderful grace and ease of his performance. There 
was none of the gymnasium contortions which are such a 
feature of present-day high jumping. “ He goes up like a bird,” 
was my father's comment. All this was before the coming of 
the motor car, and when every village in Ireland had its 
annual cycling and athletic sports. 

My father never rode a bicycle, but my elder brother Andy 
was no mean performer on the road and on the grass track. 
He had the unusual cycling distinction of holding at the same 
time the end-to-end record on the “ push” bicycle and on the 
motor bicycle. 


A FARMING PIONEER 


My father was one of the best informed and most pro- 
gressive farmers in Ireland. He was always one of the first 
to try out new agricultural machinery, and had one of the 
earliest self-binders in this country. I remember one piece of 
machinery which took our juvenile fancy, not on account of 
its performance but by reason of its impressive name. It was 
a German machine and the name painted on it was “ Kunst- 
dungerstreumaschine ” all in one word. 

Another machine which I remember was a large windmill 
which we installed for the purpose of pumping a quarry. 
Although it was impressive on account of its size it did not 
produce much in the form of horse-power, and was later re- 
placed by a comparatively insignificant looking oil engine. 


OLD DUBLIN Firms, MCKENZIE'S AND DRUMMOND'S 


I remember that all these machines were got through the 
medium of Thomas McKenzie & Sons, of what was then 
Great Brunswick Street. I believe Mr. Cadle, who installed 
the windmill is still alive, but Mr. Hall who was the manager 
in McKenzie’s, died a few years ago. Mr. Hall was always 
anxious to get the opinion of my father on everything con- 
cerning farming, as he regarded him as one of the best 
authorities in Ireland. 

Another famous old firm, also of Scottish origin, with whom 
we did a good deal of seed corn and potato business, was 
Drummond's of Dawson Street. Both these firms are still 
flourishing. 


XVI BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
Tint BARLEY BUYERS 


We were tillage farmers and grew a good deal of barley, 
amongst other crops. This was sold to the brewers and dis- 
tillers, usually to Guinness’s, Jameson’s, and Power’s. It was 
generally sold on samples exhibited in the Corn Exchange, 
and delivery did not take place for some time. In these fifty 
shilling days it may be of interest to note that at the time in 
question fifteen shillings was a very high price for barley, even 
for first quality barley, saved in good condition. 

CATTLE FATTENING 

Although we were tillage farmers we always had a few 
cattle, which were raised from the calf stage to the fat bullock 
without any stall feeding. There was one field on the Bonny- 
brook farm which was a marvellous place for finishing off the 
ontile, This field, Known as “'The Moat”, had never been 
broken up in our time, There was a tradition that to plough 
it Would bring bad luck, and that accidents to men and horses 
had always followed such attempts, The field was said to have 
formed part of the Clontarf battlefield, and ancient weapons 
had been dug up there. 


HORSE BREEDING 


My father also did a little in the horse-breeding business, 
not race horses or hunters, but farm and road horses. He 
specialised in Clydesdales, which were great, heavy horses, 
bought mainly by Guinness's. We were regular exhibitors at 
the R.D.S. Spring Show, long before the horse was supplanted 
by the internal combustion engine. I have on the sideboard a 
silver cup for the best horse and farm cart in the show, won 
in the two successive years 1888 and 1889. 


FARMERS AND BRAINS 


My father often expressed amusement at the widely held 
belief that farming needed less brains than other occupations, 
and that if you had a son who was none too bright you should 
make him a farmer. He stated that to be a reasonably success- 
ful farmer one had to have not only a good brain, but also 
qualities and abilities which were not so necessary in other 
walks of life. He had to have an intimate knowledge of the 
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workings of God’s creation, and the way in which nature per- 
formed its miracles. He needed to be particularly observant 
and foreseeing, and quick to grasp opportunities of weather, 
men, and markets. 


CHARLES STEWART KETTLE 


My brother Charles managed the family farms for the years 
during which his father was disabled by rheumatism. Charlie 
was himself a remarkably able, well informed, and enterpris- 
ing tillage farmer, and he had occasional differences and argu- 
ments with his father concerning farming matters and 
methods. Charlie told me that his later experience showed that 
“ The Governor was always right”. 


LITERARY 'TASTES 


My father says in his Memoirs that the chief item of his 
mother’s “ fortune ” was a large collection of books, bound in 
calf, and ranging from Homer and Horace to Smollett and 
Sterne, with a good sprinkling of more modern authors down 
to Moore, Burns and Scott. He seems to have read these in 
his youth, and it was certainly a remarkable literary course. 
In later life he added a good deal to this library. I seldom 
heard him quote from any author except Burns, whose works 
he knew by heart. 

He was on friendly terms with our County Dublin poetess 
—Katherine Tynan—and also with our Northern novelist and 
poetess, Mrs. M. T. Pender. As boys we always looked for- 
ward to the next instalment of Mrs. Pender’s serials in the 
Shamrock, a weekly National periodical which also published 
Lynam’s Mick McQuaid. This journal was owned by Piggott, 
and was afterwards bought by Parnell. 

Frank Hugh O’Donnell was a regular correspondent of my 
father’s, and his satirical verses were a great joy to Tom and 
to me. 

My father never kept copies of his correspondence. This 
would have been of considerable interest to-day, considering 
the prominent public men with whom he had close touch. He 
did leave a few Parnell letters, one of which, written in 1886, 
is reproduced in these Memoirs (p. 82). There is also a letter 
from Mrs. Pender, written in 1881, which may be of interest. 
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Mies, PHNDHR 
"Dew Mr, K, 
I have pulled this page out of an old scrapbook. It 
iv a ballad, written without thought on the impulse of the 
moment, lo an old Scots Jacobite air. You will recognise 
it, | think, but I forget the name of it. M.T.P.” 


Ihe ballad was published in the Boston Pilot, Februaty 
Sih, TNWI, and the last verse runs thus: 


“bur o'er the ocean’s foam, 
I'xiles from hearth and home, 
League for the old land, and shoulder to shoulder, 
Come in their thousands deep, 
Come like the West wind's sweep, 
True hearts and strong arms to shield and uphold her. 
Hollow thee, Parnell, yes, ages thy name shall bless, 
Long hath old Prin's heart trusted thee fairly, 
Under thy banner high, swear we to win or dic, 
bend us to victory, bonnie Prince Charlie.” 


Porte at Diricun TIES 


Although my father was so actively engaged in politics his 
children were not as interested in the subject as one might 
expect, The principal reason for this was that they were too 
young lo be taken into his confidence. Anyhow, in those days 
children or women were not encouraged to take an interest in 
sich matters, The occasional visits of political personages to 
dime in our house, and the turn-out of the local band to play 
in front of our hall door, were the principal events which 
linked us younpaters with the political issues, 

Tlie Memoirs cover most of the political questions of my 
father’s (ine and these need not be reviewed here. One impor- 
tint dilloully of the Land War has, however, not been em- 
phasised, This was the fact that the Irish leaders had not only 
io combat the enemy, but had also to convert their own 
Friends and followers, Tt was not always casy to convince even 
ihe welledueated farmer that the rents which prevailed were 
unjust, because they were based on the tenant’s work and im- 
provement, rather than on anything which the landlord had 
eontiibuted 
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When my father was organising test cases for the Land 
Courts he interviewed one well-known farmer in order to get 
him to bring a highly-rented farm of his into the Courts. At 
the time, agricultural prices were high, and my father's friend 
said he was making good money on the farm, and that he 
could not in conscience swear that the land was not worth £8 
an acre. My father asked him: “ What was the land worth 
when your family first got it? Is it something which the land- 
lord has done which has made the land worth £8 an acre, or is 
it the sweat and labour of your father and your grandfather?” 
The guestion had only one plain and honest answer; and the 
farmer who could not swear that the land was not worth £8 
an acre went into Court and swore that the landlord's pro- 
perty in the farm was not worth half that money. This was a 
typical case. 


'THE CHURCH AND THE LAND WAR 

Some Churchmen were rather chary of expressing approval 
of the tenants” Land War claims as these claims were regarded 
as an encroachment on the rights of private property. How- 
ever, the Irish bishops and priests, who understood the rights 
and wrongs of the case, were as a rule on the Irish side. The 
lack of approval of the tenants’ claims came from people who 
had been misinformed regarding the real facts. The Parnell 
Tribute in 1883 showed this clearly, and also showed that the 
Irish people understood the position. The Vatican expressed 
disapproval of the Parnell Tribute on May 11th, 1883. The 
amount contributed at that date was £7,700. On June 19th the 
amount was £15,000, and on December 11th it was £37,000. 


THE PARNELL TRIBUTE 

In connection with the Parnell Tribute I found amongst my 
father's papers a list of subscribers who had handed their 
contributions to him personally. This list is of interest, as it 
is a fairly representative sample of the staunch old County 
Dublin people of those days. 


Patrick O'Neill James O'Reilly John Kelly (Pill 


Joseph O'Neill John Gill Lane) 
William O'Neill Nicholas Long Michael Flood 
Fergus O'Neill John Martin C. Byrne 


Mark Ouinn Michael Flanagan Charles Byrne 
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John Quinn John Daly T. Neary 
Thomas Grehan Thomas Carr John Barr 
James Grehan James Stewart Ambrose Farrell 
W. H. Cobbe James O’Neill E. McCormick 
Patrick Stanley Gerald Rice R. Brown 

Peter Reilly James Kennedy Joseph Delany 
Peter Whelan John O’Neill L. McCourt 
Robert Smyth James Butterley John Butterly 
W. Masterson C. Dunne W. Dowling 
John Fitzsimons E. Malone Joseph Lawless 


HAD NO PATIENCE WITH INEFFICIENCY 


Anything my father did he did thoroughly, and he had 
little patience with feeble or inefficient handling of any work. 
As he himself said, he had a “Holy horror of amateurs ”, 
and of what he called “ Weak-wristed people”. On such per- 
formers he could be devastating in his comments—'* Did Pat 
Smith do that job right (some farm work)?” “He did.” 
“Then there must have been only one way of doing it.” 

He was a keen judge of men, and seldom made a mistake. 
“* My men always win,” was a favourite remark of his; and 
they generally did. 

The men he admired most were Napoleon and Parnell, and 
they certainly showed no lack of efficiency. My young brother 
Charlie, who was born about the time of the Parnell crisis, 
was christened “ Charles Stewart” after Parnell, and a sister 
of mine was named Josephine, after Napoleon’s wife, 
Josephine Beauharnais. 


RELIGION 


During the Parnell controversy people who knew him well 
expressed surprise at the fact that so religious a man as my 
fathet should identify himself so completely with Parnell in 
his last fight. He, however, was quite satisfied that the agita- 
tion against Parnell had little to do with religion, but was of 
a purely political and personal character, and he recognised 
the supreme importance of Parnell to the Irish cause. 

In ordinary life my father lived his religion, and there was 
no doubt about the reality to him of the Ten Commandments. 
He often impressed on me the duty of leaving the world a 
little better than I found it, even if it were in apparently minor 
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matters. Another of his injunctions was: “If you cannot say 
anything good about a man say nothing at all about him.” 
Father Ryan, the parish priest of Finglas, who visited him fre- 
guently when he was an invalid, said he had never met any- 
one who had such a strong faith and confidence in the 
Almighty. 


A FATEFUL MONTH 

My father often stated that September was a fateful month 
for the Kettle family. His father died on September 22nd, his 
mother on September 24th, and his brother on September 
25th. He himself died on September 22nd, 1916. Tom was 
killed in France on September 9th, 1916. His father was very 
fond and proud of Tom, even from his early school days, and, 
when I told him Tom was listed as missing, after the battle 
of Ginchy, he said: “ If Tom is dead I don't wish to live any 
longer.” 


A Boynoop Vow 

During the Famine, and after reading one of the terrible 
Famine bulletins, my father's mother made him promise, 
solemnly and religiously, that if it were God’s will to give 
him means or influence during his life, he would use them to 
ihe vlmont to prevent the recurrence of such ignorant 
criminality, 

Tho reader of these Memoirs will agree that Andrew Kettle 
redeemed in full measure that boyhood vow, and that his son 
Tom's epitaph for him was well carned: 

“None served Ireland better, few served her as well.” 


L. J. KETTLE. 


Chapter 1 


1836-1850—My Arrival—Boyhood years—My Mother 
and my Grandfather—' The Big Wind'—The Great 
Famine—The Russell-Cruises. 


I was born in September, 1833, at Drynam, Swords, County 
Dublin. When I arrived there happened to be no one about 
but my great-grandfather, Thomas Kettle, then blind and in 
his ninety-third year. My grandmother had gone for the nurse 
who lived a mile away, but she had only just left the house 
when I came on the scene of the world unaided. Whether this 
was an indication of a disposition or weakness I had all 
through my life of labouring to stand alone, or a mere acci- 
dent, I am not able to say, but so it fell out anyhow. 

The farm I was born on was about thirty acres in extent, 
in a rather out-of-the-way place, but on an elevation giving a 
good view of the surrounding country and of the sea at Mala- 
hide. Save a couple of herd houses there was no dwelling 
within a mile, but there were a good many relics of by-gone 
days about the Hill of Feltrim, with its holy well, windmill, 
lime kiln, and rabbit warren; also the ruins of a mansion 
where it was said the king stopped when running from the 
Boyne. We had a stream at Rathtulk, a fox covert at Mar- 
shallstown, a lake at Abbeyville, and the 15th-century house 
of Russell-Cruise’s at Drynam. On the whole it was rather an 
ideal place for a dreamer to start from. He could plunge into 
the world of country life, or retire, when it suited his humour. 
But, though isolated generally, we were the centre of the 
rarest visitations in the Province of Leinster. There was 
no such place to be had for a man-fight, a cock-fight, a foot- 
ball meeting, or a wrestling match as on the neighbour- 
ing farms of Rathtulk and Marshallstown. I had only to 
cross the hedge to witness the sports and pastimes, and to 
see in all their might and glory the men whom O’Connell 
justly called the finest peasantry in the world. Our homestead 
was many a time like the centre of a pattern or fair, with 
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vehicles from city and country, and I witnessed all this holi- 
day-making at a very impressionable time between the age of 
seven and twelve. Why, I think I can yet see a man about 
thirty years of age and fifteen stone weight, nicknamed 
“ Bulister Connor”, somersaulting seven consecutive times 
round, making a wrestling ring for ten pairs of competitors 
at the same time. 

Our farm was approached by a genuine Irish boreen with 
a couple of fairy bushes on the way, which bushes used to give 
me a good deal of real concern when returning in the dusk 
from play in the village. I feel almost ashamed to admit up 
io what age I kept an eye about me when passing these same 
early landmarks of the imagination. 

Our family although not large was a trifle peculiar. At the 
firat consustaking after I was born there was Thomas Kettle 
and Andrew Kettle, and again Thomas Kettle and Andrew 
Kettle on the one paper at the same time—four generations in 


ihe one house, The Kettles were an intelligent, industrious, 
honet, hardworking people who came, Dr. Sigerson says, 
civilly from Denmark. Dr, Lyons, one-time M.P. for 
Dublin City, used to contend that they came from the mid- 
land counties of Ireland and that the name was originally 


©)'Keathley, Wherever they came from I did not inherit very 
much from them except their good name. My mother was an 
O'Kavanagh and her mother Mary O'Brien was a very re- 
markable woman in her time. Her medical skill was so much 
availed of that her large business premises at Turvey was 
largely used as a kind of private hospital. She was well Known 
Io the Dublin surgeons and many cases pronounced incurable 
came right under her ministration. She lived at a time when 
whiskey, not porter, was the beverage of the people, and she 
made a private request when dying, that her funeral was to 
take place a day before the usual time to prevent trouble at 
the grent concourse of people that was likely to assemble 
round her graveside, 

Aw an Irishwoman she held the right faith and played a 
brave part in 1798. Her family kept an extensive carman- 
stage at Turvey, and she was the messenger and buyer for the 
establishment, In this way, she armed the men of North 
Dublin with guns and pikes, Her procedure was on her weekly 
visit to Dublin to secure an escort for her mission. She was 
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very good-looking and she put her comether on the Barony 
constable, a handsome active fellow named Leggett, whose 
headquarters were in Swords. This young Government man 
met her at Santry on her weekly journey from Dublin, and 
unconsciously sat on the pikes and guns until he saw her and 
her driver safely past Lissen Hall, through all the turnpike 
gates and other obstructions. Her sweetheart, Billy Kavanagh, 
together with Coughlan of Santry, were the two men in com- 
mand of the Dublin to Swords district of the United Irishmen. 
They took part in the opening of the fray at Santry, and Billy 
Kavanagh and Mary O’Brien were to have gone to Tara when 
ordered by the Dublin Directory, but the Directory was scat- 
tered and the order never came. Kavanagh and Coughlan 
were arrested and barely escaped hanging, but they were both 
wealthy men and as keepers of carman-stages they had oppor- 
tunities of getting men to get a long day. They were a long 
time in jail before they were eventually liberated. Mary 
O’Brien had a little more to do before she settled down to 
work for humanity. When the Rising was crushed in Wexford 
a good many of the scattered remnants of the patriot army 
found their way to North Dublin. There were a few harboured 
by the small farmers about Killeek and other places, but the 
majority found refuge and succour round Turvey Hill. There 
seemed to be less suspicion of strangers knocking about a car- 
man-stage and large farming establishment where there was a 
business bustle going on. The chief hiding place of the rebels 
when the Yeos would be scouring the country, was about the 
estuary at Rogerstown, where horsemen could not follow 
them. There Mary O’Brien managed to support them until 
many of them escaped from Treland. 

My mother imbibed all the Irish instincts of her parents 
and inherited natural abilities of a very high order. The 
Kavanaghs had one of the largest farming establishments and 
business centres in the county, but their fortunes were dissi- 
pated by a grand but unfortunate marriage of the eldest 
brother, John Kavanagh. A woman again! As far as I know 
the chief item of my mother’s fortune on her marriage, was a 
large collection of books. They were substantially bound in 
calf and they ranged from Homer and Horace to Smollett 
and Sterne, with a good sprinkling of standard modern works 
thrown in, down to Moore, Burns and Scott. The pictures in 
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these books were my playthings in childhood, and the con- 
tents were a source of abiding interest at intervals ever since. 

My paternal grandfather, Andrew Kettle, was a noted 
athlete in his time, but he was unfortunate enough to get 
chronic rheumatism and had to move about with handsticks 
in my early days. This threw the old man and the child 
greatly together, and although he had only the rudiments of 
book-learning, consisting of the three Rs, he had a splendid 
memory and manner, and was considered the best practical 
farmer, and the best story-teller of his time. He was my first 
teacher in learning and afterwards in farming. Wherever he 
pot them I had not the sense to enquire, but in addition to all 
kinds of romances about fairies and witches and robbers and 
boxers and athletes, he had stories based on many of Shake- 
upenre'n plays, and on the whole he was most instructive, and 
nn lovable a grandfather as any young chap could have in a 
lonely place like ours, 

i wau seven years old in 1840 and I had a good view of 
agricultival Ireland in the preFamine time. Our thirty-acre 
farn waa strong land and required four horses to work it, 
and it may be interesting to take a photograph of the settle- 
ment, Grandfather and grandmother, father, mother, and six 
children, carter and ploughman, boy, chap and servant girl 
indoor, thrasher and all. We had over 8,000,000 people in 
Ireland then, and our settlement would feel lonely indeed 
without a lodger or two, and sometimes as many as ten or 
twelve, Some of these were poor scholars, or pedlars, or 
deserters, or professional travellers of many kinds, but most 
commonly they were broken-down agricultural labourers, or 
labourers in search of employment. So many would turn up 
sometimes, that a second or third pot of potatoes would have 
to be boiled to go round the company. The food and clothing 
of the family was practically all manufactured on the premises. 
I have offen seen in that small community of a winter’s night 
a woman carding wool, a girl spinning yarn, an old woman 
knitting, the carter mending harness, the thrasher soleing his 
brogues, the boy platting a straw hat, the grandfather telling 
stories or petting some of the lodgers to relate their varied 
and laughable experiences. The Irish, with all their load of 
rack rent, and tithe support of an alien church, were then a 
home manufacturing and self-supporting people. 
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The first event of notice I remember was the Big Wind on 
twelfth night, 1839. I was six years old and I was sleeping in 
the room with my sister Mary and a servant named Betty 
Bracken, and when I awoke I cried out to the servant. 
“ Betty, Betty! Where did.the stars come from? Look at the 
stars!” It was the stars sure enough. The wind had carried 
away the roof clean off the room. The servant was a great 
sleeper and never heard the storm until I shook her. When 
daylight came I was in a part of the house still intact, but I 
could not be kept away from the door. I made a charge out to 
the yard, but was taken off my feet by the storm, and was 
saved from destruction by a man catching me flying round 
the corner of the house. The stacks in our haggard were car- 
ried off their stadlings and lodged in the ditches three fields 
away. 

From 1840 to 1845 things seemed to me to be moving very 
lively all through Ireland. The land was mostly under tillage 
and there was a very large proportion of the 8,000,000 of a 
population employed on the land. Potato growing was brought 
to great perfection and nearly all the farm work was done 
by manual labour. The people were trained in a very wonder- 
ful way. In the County Dublin I know the labouring people, 
both indoor and outdoor, were trained in the use of imple- 
ments and tools and home manufacture of every kind in a way 
that would rather astonish some of Horace Plunkett’s experts. 
The gentlemen were all practical farmers and the farmers were 
all workers, and the herds were all veterinary experts. The 
head ploughman and carters were wonderful experts. The 
hours of labour were long in summer, and the amount of work 
got through in a day or a week would be a revelation to some 
of the workmen now. But the circumstances were all so differ- 
ent. The food was nearly all home made: wholemeal bread; 
oaten meal grown on the farm made into stirabout; potatoes, 
generally all floury; first quality butter; bacon, raised, killed 
and cured on the premises; milk unadulterated ad libitum for 
everyone and everything, and honey bees in almost every 
garden. I often held the scales for my paternal grandmother 
to weigh a pound of bacon for each workman’s dinner three 
days a week, with a quarter of fresh butter and four duck 
eggs on the other days. No tea, not much butcher’s meat 
unless at Christmas or Easter, but plenty of pork steaks at the 
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pip-killing periods, and the best of pig’s puddings or sausages. 
I think the men of the early forties spent more sweat on amuse- 
ment, dancing, wrestling, weight-throwing, sack-lifting, and 
boxing without gloves now and again, than they now have to 
spend on labour and sport. This is a County Dublin picture. 
From the number of labourers seeking employment at almost 
all seasons of the year, from several other counties, I must 
infer that things were different and not so good, in other parts 
of the island. But even from County Dublin, a number of 
young, fellows went to England to help to build the railways. 
No wonder O’Connell called them the finest peasantry in the 
world. I believe they really were in the early forties, but there 
was a terrible time approaching for them. 

The potato blight came on like a thief in the night, in the 
autumn of 1845, My experience of its appearance was positive 
and particular, I was only twelve years old at the time, and 
waa not able to take a man's place in cutting the harvest, but 
I was able to dig fifteen hundredweight of potatoes for market 
every day by myself in the field adjoining, lovely apple 
potatoes, When the corn was cut I was wanted at the drawing 
in, and when that was completed I went back to the potatoes, 
but the blight had intervened and I could not get fifteen stone 
of sound tubers for a day's digging. Consternation, incredulity, 
dismay, and despair crept slowly over minds and hearts so 
free from care a short time before. The people, to a large 
depree, and the live stock of the whole county, lived mainly 
on the potato crop, so that the failure not alone left the people 
without food but without the means of procuring food of other 
kinds. The people of County Dublin got through 1846 without 
any great upheaval, and the land was cropped much the same 
as usual, but when the anxiously awaited harvest arrived and 
the blight set in again, a shriek of despair rang out over 
the land and everything was paralysed and struck down. 
Swords was the labour centre for one half of North Dublin, 
with a considerable extent of commonage on both sides of it 
on which houses had been built and gardens enclosed by the 
labourers, ‘The population at this period was something 
enormous, and when employment ceased on the land, 
although within a few miles of Dublin, we had all the horrors 
of a terrible famine all through 1847. There were no wilful 
murder verdicts brought in by the coroner's juries against the 
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Government and landlords, but the rents had to be paid all the 
same by the starving inhabitants. The working people were 
driven to seek charity food of such a description as brought on 
disease and illness of various kinds. There was no money to 
buy fuel or food of any kind. Private charity ceased to a large 
extent, as every clan seemed to have grown selfish in self- 
defence. The very nature and character of the people became 
sterilised. The bacon and butter had to be sold to make the 
rent, and small quantities of inferior stuff substituted. There 
was a terrible rush to the rotten emigrant ships. I visited some 
of these to see some boy acquaintances away, and I shall 
never forget the frightful insanitary state of those coffin boats. 
Many died on the passage, many more when they landed, and 
just a few struggled to found homes in America. 

Histories of this awful time have been written by prolific 
pens. I am only glancing at what I saw. I do not remember 
hearing of anyone being found dead on the roadside in the 
County Dublin but, short of that, we had hunger and sickness 
and cold and nakedness all round the place. But the rents 
were insisted on, and I even had the experience of an unfor- 
tunate eviction scene in connection with my own family that 
threw a further burden to my share. Five young cousins of 
mine were on their way to the poorhouse when my mother 
took the horse by the head and brought them into her own 
home. I used to be knocking about the workingmen’s cabins 
in the evening at this time and saw the men trying to work 
on Swede turnips and Indian meal. The small farmers were 
not altogether so much changed, and in our case it was not 
so bad, as my mother carried away all the spare food and 
clothes, and much that could not be spared, to the poor 
women and children about. I sometimes accompanied her on 
these nightly visits, and it was about this time that my mind 
became thoroughly imbued with her philosophy of life. The 
claims of humanity, and her knowledge of the misgovernment 
of Ireland, convinced her of her duty to teach her children to 
labour to overthrow landlordism and English domination. 
There were no daily papers coming our way at that time, but 
the weekly accounts of the ravages of the Famine in other 
parts of Ireland used to drive her into paroxysms of indigna- 
tion, rage and despair at the soft-handed, ignorant political 
leaders, the ignorant tyrannical landlords, and the ignorant, 
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tyrannical, hostile British Government. She said: “They will 
all go down to their graves with the blood of the unfortunate 
people on their heads, and their pusillanimous conduct in this 
awful crisis is certain to re-act on themselves.” 

It was after reading one of these terrible bulletins from the 
County Cork, that she made me solemnly and religiously 
promise that if it was God’s will to give me means or influence 
through my life I would use them to the utmost to prevent a 
recurrence of such ignorant criminality. Without spending 
much time in religious exercises she was a deeply religious 
woman, All the occurrences of life seemed to come to her 
“from God's right hand”, as Davis has it, but her doctrine 
of humanity has had more effect on the current of my life 
than all other influences combined, Some of her maxims 
were; “Remember that the human race will be judged on 


the doctrine of humanity: ^T was hungry and you gave Me 
to out, T was naked and you clothed Me.” The crimes against 
humanity are seldom forgiven, Never reflect on the fallen or 
afflicted, Beware of hurting anyone to the heart even though 


circumstances may appear to justify you.” She was fond of 
quoting Burns on the doctrine of worth and wit against wealth 
and station, and Shakespeare and Pope on the various cir- 
cumstances of life. Altogether, she was a profound judge of 
human nature and human character. I was not in a position to 
judge the full extent of her powers of intuitive penetration 
until I made Mr. Parnell’s acquaintance. I found that there 
was a strange similarity of views between them on many 
things. I may say something more on this subject when sketch- 
ing Mr. Parnell’s character. 

My personal work in the forties was attending a National 
school on and off, I was held by my teachers to be a great 
learner and a great idler, but the course was brought to a 
rather strange, abrupt termination, Out of school time I was 
working at all kinds of practical experiments on the farm. I 
made a pet of a colt, and when he came to be yoked he 
proved to be a“ hard case”, One day my father and a plough- 
man were trying to train him to work, but the effort was 
almost a failure, T was sent in the evening to let my father 
know that a visitor wanted him. He sent the man to some 
other job and left me to mind the horses. He was kept about 
an hour and a half, and when he came back, I had more 
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ploughed in the interval than he and the man had all the 
forenoon. The colt was satisfied to work at my bidding, so I 
had to go to plough the next morning, and I never went to 
school afterwards. I threw myself with great gusto into the 
study of practical farming, and when about sixteen years old 
I managed to pull off a first prize from fifty of the best plough- 
men in Dublin and Meath. But I got a bad attack of nervous 
fever about this time, the effect of which lasted for some years. 
This kept me quiet in the early fifties. Still, I was a keen 
observer of agriculture and politics, but unless at election 
times I took no active part. 

At a meeting of the tenants on the Russell-Cruise éstaté; 
where I was born, I made a public statement as to the line 
which I thought the tenants should take which brought me 
into collision with the landlord, but I had the satisfaction of 
converting the landlord and of laying the foundation of a 
friendship that lasted while he lived. He laid me under a trem- 
endous obligation on his leaving Ireland in 1860 by giving 
me the tenancy of a large farm of demesne land, out of which 
a large proportion of the income of his family should come, 
although he knew that I had not £5 of my own to work it. 
But under God’s providence I managed in a few years to re- 
pay the compliment by advancing him a considerable sum of 
money without security to bring his family back to the old 
home. He was an old '48 man in politics. His ancestors lost 
their lands for clinging to the old Faith, and he was person- 
ally a genuine Irish gentleman. In this connection I might 
mention here that I believe I might have done a little more 
public work if I could have given more time to it at certain 
epochs, but I elected to live by tillage farming, a business that 
requires constant supervision. I had to get land when it was 
very dear. I had consequently to pay high rents. I was always 
at war with landlordism and could expect no mercy, so I had 
to live working with one hand while trying to do a man’s 
share of public work with the other. That is my position even 
now. 

The politics of the forties was, of course, the Repeal agita- 
tion organised and led by O’Connell, and the attempt at an 
armed revolution in 1848. My father was a Repeal warden 
and I was a member, but I missed going to the meeting at 
Tara in 1843, by not being called when the party went from 
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our place in some sort of a vehicle the night before. I was 
booked as a band boy in the Kinsealy band to attend the meet- 
ing at Clontarf, and was terribly disappointed when it was 
stopped by order of the leaders. Unfortunately I never saw 
O'Connell. The weekly Nation was about all the current liter- 
ature that came my way in the controversy between O’Connell 
and the Young Irelanders, but I had a mentor in my mother 
who grieved that they were both up in the moon—or rather 
on the platform and in the press, when they should have been 
organising the people in every parish to seize the food, and 
stop the whole business of town and country to save the lives 
of the people, or to force the Government to feed them in the 
jails and penitentiaries. She used to say that Fintan Lalor was 
the only man that wrote right, but no one followed his plead- 
ings, and all the movement went down in gloom and death 
and failure, 

The politics of the fifties was the Tenant Right rally in 
1852, and the parliamentary petitioning on every conceivable 
subject. The clergy were held by many to be responsible for 
the failure of the ’48 men in their armed revolution. I think 
that is a very mistaken view, but I think they acted in a very 
shortsighted way with the Tenant Right effort in 1852. To be 
sure, the outbreak of war between Russia and the European 
powers in the Crimea, gave a smart rise to all kinds of agri- 
cultural produce, and this must have had a quietening effect 
on the land agitation. The effects of the Famine and the failure 
and death of O'Connell, and the dispersion of the *48 men, 
cast a kind of paralysis over the body politic during this 
decade. Petitioning at the chapel doors was the only kind of 
effort the clergy encouraged, and there were no lay leaders 
of any consequence. 

The agriculture of the fifties was a large curtailment of till- 
ape and the commencement of the extensive pasture system. 
The free importation of corn ran down the price of cereals 
after the close of the Russian war. Spade labour was aban- 
doned to a great extent and short methods substituted. The 
ridging system of cropping was greatly in vogue in nearly 
every part of the country before the Famine. This was found 
to be too expensive now with the reduced population, and 
drill husbandry was substituted. This change could only be 
made on a flat system of cultivation, and to adopt this suc- 
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cessfully thorough drainage, or some kind of drainage, had 
to be started. Many of the leading farmers and progressive 
landlords borrowed money from the Board of Works for this 
p è, On the whole I think there was more produce raised 
>from the land at the close of the decade than perhaps at any 
timg previously. 


I WAS drawn into public life in a rather strange fashion, At 


the time the cattle plague threatened to 


granting the Freedom of the Cit 
2 City to 
attended in the Corn Exchang j 
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Plea for the Celtic Race and the Irish People and Irish 
Land which excited a good deal of public attention. He then 
called a public meeting or conference in the Rotunda to con- 
sider the land guestion, and he there started a new Tenants' 
League. A. McKenna, a Northern journalist, was the only 
public man of note that appeared with Mr. Butt at that meet- 
ing. We had some remarkable speeches delivered by Father 
Ouaide of O'Callaghan's Mills, Mr. Byrne, a grazier, and Tom 
Bracken, a noted Fenian. I joined the League and made Mr. 
Butts acquaintance. There was a working committee or 
council appointed composed of any members who wished to 
hand in their names with the membership fee of one pound. I 
handed in mine. Mr. Butt got a free meeting room in Har- 
rington Street from Mr. Tristram Kennedy, an ex-M.P. Some 
of the members took stock of my public letters, and I was 
pressed to attend all the weekly meetings, which I did, and 
Mr, Butt and I were on these occasions thrown together a 
mood deal. I happened to be a more advanced land reformer 
than he was at that time, and I was driven to find arguments 
(o justify my contentions, He commenced as a lease-holder, 
and I had some trouble to pet him on to the three Fs. After 
ihe Fenian flag wan pulled down, Sir John Gray in the Free- 


mana Journal entered on a very active crusade against the 
ana len and abuses of the established Church. This was 
probably inepired by the Government to prepare the way 
ber the Disextublishment which followed in 1869. Gray then 
took up the agitation of the land question to prepare the way 


jor a coming Land Bill. He called a conference in the Mansion 
House which was well attended by men from all parts of 
ireland, Mr, Butt and a contingent from his League attended, 
and after a rather animated discussion, a platform was agreed 
upon, The few Farmers’ Clubs in Ireland were requested to 
hold meetings, but the Fenians attacked the farmers’ meeting 
in Limerick and, as Sir John Gray stated years after, spoiled 
ihe land legislation of 1870, 

Alter the Church Act passed in 1869 the Act of Union was 
o lifringed upon by the church Disestablishment that many 
joading Protestanty aeeleted Mr, Hatt in founding the Home 
Gavyernment League in TH7O. The Land Act of 1470 wan a 
very Halling measure, Bul ite chief blot wae that the majority 
af the opeuplere pould contact then elves out of itn provi- 
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body of the members who formed the Butt Party only earned 
for themselves the soubriquet of “ Nominal Home Rulers ”. 

The previous order of Parliamentary politics, as expressed 
by the Irish Catholic Hierarchy and Sir John Gray in the 
l'reeman’s Journal, which the Butt movement supplanted, did 
not come publicly into line with Butt’s work until the Home 
Rule conference of 1873 and even then they were never really 
incorporated with it. A notable but still only a small section 
of Protestants, led by Professor Galbraith, joined in Butt’s 
demand for Federalism, and some of them dropped back soon 
io their old moorings with the Garrison Party. Still, whosoever 
writes the history of that time will find a few outstanding men 
of deep national instincts who were not only sincere but 
uncompromising, staunch Irish Nationalists, like Galbraith, 
ihe Webbs, McNeil and a few others. 

Butts efforts to lead all the inhabitants of Ireland on the 
lines of Nationhood was unigue and herculean, and for a 
man of his age, stupendous. He appealed to the landlords to 
rally round him as they did around Grattan in 1782 on the 
national question, He appealed to the farmers and labourers 
to rally round him on the land question. He appealed to the 
‘ition to rally round and claim the rights of free citizens, and 
he appealed to the Catholic Hierarchy to rally round him on 
ihe live education question. He drafted Bills and expounded 
arien» on all these questions for all the people of Ireland, 


amd he did all this work on such an exalted standard that 


Michael Davitt once exclaimed after going over Butt’s work, 
ihat ib would be simply impossible for any man to find a 
phase of the Trish question which was not elucidated in a 

superior manner by Mr, Butt. 
Hui the fates were against him so far as immediate success 
wan concerted Ireland was quiet, business was booming, and 
seemed to be so busy raising rents and taking 
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I got so close to Mr. Butt that I was invited to many of 
his private Party meetings, so I had an opportunity of see- 
ing all the different sections under fire. I was so convinced that 
he was bound to fall under the weight of such an impossible 
task that I guietly urged him to retire, but his heart was so 
much in the work of his mission that he seemed to be incap- 
able of contemplating retirement. The end came rather sud- 
denly. His great brain gave way under the terrible strain of 
overwork, and his death occurred soon after in 1879. 


lisar His 


Chapter 3 


The Coming of Parnell—County Dublin Election— 
Cardinal Cullen—Meath Election, 1875—The Tenant 
Righters—Failure of Crops in 1879—My Position— 
Parnell and Davitt—Irish National Land League 1879— 
Dwyer ( jray—Parnell Visits America. 


utr died like O'Connell, just when a great change was 
dnn over the destiny of the country. The very week 
Butt was buried, a dramatic change occurred in the atmo- 
sphere that eventually withered up the crops on the land and 
would have led to a famine of considerable dimensions, only 
that a kind Providence intervened and brought the two men 
together, who were born just under the terrible shadow of the 
famine of '47—Parnell and Davitt. 

At the General Election of 1873 the County Dublin 
Tenants’ Association of which I was honorary secretary, deter- 
mined, if possible, to get someone to contest the county against 
Taylor and Hamilton, the leaders of the “ Dublin Six ”, men 
who had the reputation of being intolerant religious bigots and 
bad landlords. The tenants had the protection of the Ballot 
Act for the first time and, although the Parliamentary Register 
was in a bad way, we still hoped to give the bigots a fright. 
Amongst other means of progress, we appointed a deputation 
to wait on Cardinal Cullen to obtain his sympathy or to learn 
at least what he had to say about it. The Cardinal gave us an 
audience at once. The deputation consisted of James O'Neill, 
William Kelly, Charles Reilly and myself. In opening the inter- 
view I pointed out that we were anxious to give the electors 
an opportunity of testing the Ballot Act to disturb, if not to 
displace, the men who misrepresented the people. One of the 
deputation, Mr. Kelly, a sturdy Monaghan man, told the 
Cardinal (hat we could not hope to reach the electors of the 
county in time and in force unless through the clerpy, and 
whether rightly or wrongly his Eminence was held to be 
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opposed to the priests taking any part with the people in 
politics. “ Well,” said the Cardinal, “I have never issued any 
orders against the clergy sympathising with the people under 
suitable circumstances. At the same time it is well Known that 
I am opposed to clergymen rushing to the front to lead the 
people as they have been doing on opposite sides in Longford 
and Galway. I hold that it does not become their sacred call- 
ing and is calculated to lessen the respect of the people for 
their pastors in matters of religion. But to prove to you how 
much I sympathise with you in your present work, if you can 
get a man or two men who are up to your standard on the 
questions of the land and Home Rule, and who are up to my 
standard on education, let me know and I shall make arrange- 
ments that you shall get every facility in this contest. This 
is Monday morning. Now if you can get candidates, let me 
know by Thursday and I shall arrange that you hold your 
meetings next Sunday in all the chapel yards of the county. It 
would not be seemly to hold the meetings in the chapels unless 
the weather was very inclement. I hope,” he says to Mr. 
Kelly, “ you do not expect me to appear openly in this con- 
test.” I made answer and said: “ I think, your Eminence, it 
would be bad enough to be beaten without you, but it would 
be most unwise and impolitic to have you publicly beaten. For 
my part I have never yet asked a churchman to do a layman’s 
work, and I hope I never shall. Our chief object in asking for 
this interview was to enlist the sympathy of the clergy and to 
prevent probable opposition in some parishes.” “ Well,” he 
said, “ I fully sympathise with you and I promise to give you 
every facility in the contest, if you succeed in getting suitable 
men.” 

Getting a suitable candidate at three days’ notice presented 
a difficulty, and very little money was available for election 
expenses. Someone by a happy thought, suggested young 
Parnell, who had already made an appearance on a national 
platform. A deputation went at once to Avondale and 
obtained Parnell’s consent. The fight was known to be hope- 
less from the beginning. Taylor was returned with 2,122 votes 
against Parnell’s 1,141. However, the election shook the land- 
lord monopoly. The election expenses of over £2,000, were 
paid by Parnell. 

A year later John Martin died, creating a vacancy in Meath. 
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Meath wanted Parnell, who had been recommended by the 
Home Rule League, but some people favoured Gavan Duffy 
who had just returned from Australia. The nomination meet- 
ing was held in Navan. Father Peter O’Reilly of Kingscourt, 
and his curate, Dr. Michael Tormey, were great Duffyites, and 
the latter came to Navan to propose Gavan Duffy, but, to 
quote his own words which he repeated years afterwards to 
some of the men who got up the steam in Navan: “ When 
I came near the town I heard people shouting for Parnell, 
and when I came into the town I could hear nothing but 
Parnell, and when I reached the meeting place the people 
were wild about Parnell, so as I was expected to make some 
move in the matter, I thought the best thing I could do was to 
say nothing about Duffy, so I proposed Parnell instead.” 

| After his election to Parliament, Parnell spent most of his 
time studying men and things in England, but he attended all 
our Tenant Right land meetings, taking little part in the busi- 
neus. Still he sat out to the end of the proceedings. I once 
remember him coming to me after a great conference 
adjourned, when the officers were getting ready for the press, 
io pel some error corrected in a resolution in which he seemed 
mreadly interested, I took the matter of the correction so lightly 
‘lal he wondered, and sat down to talk to me about the whole 
thin, and Fotold him that there was little chance of our 
ieoolifion petting on the Statute Book unless an earthguake 
ol mane bind occured, that I was only trying to keep the 
Hahns ol the people alive, hoping for something to turn up, 
ihai i arch be useful from a national standpoint to encour- 
gee the Ulster custom men of the North and the tenants at will 
ol the feet ol Treland to come together unitedly on the land > 
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opposed to the priests taking any part with the people in 
politics. “ Well,” said the Cardinal, “ I have never issued any 
orders against the clergy sympathising with the people under 
suitable circumstances. At the same time it is well known that 
I am opposed to clergymen rushing to the front to lead the 
people as they have been doing on opposite sides in Longford 
and Galway. I hold that it does not become their sacred call- 
ing and is calculated to lessen the respect of the people for 
their pastors in matters of religion. But to prove to you how 
much I sympathise with you in your present work, if you can 
get a man or two men who are up to your standard on the 
guestions of the land and Home Rule, and who are up to my 
standard on education, let me know and I shall make arrange- 
ments that you shall get every facility in this contest. This 
is Monday morning. Now if you can get candidates, let me 
know by Thursday and I shall arrange that you hold your 
meetings next Sunday in all the chapel yards of the county. It 
would not be seemly to hold the meetings in the chapels unless 
the weather was very inclement. I hope,” he says to Mr. 
Kelly, “ you do not expect me to appear openly in this con- 
test.” I made answer and said: “I think, your Eminence, it 
would be bad enough to be beaten without you, but it would 
be most unwise and impolitic to have you publicly beaten. For 
my part I have never yet asked a churchman to do a layman's 
work, and I hope I never shall. Our chief object in asking for 
this interview was to enlist the sympathy of the clergy and to 
prevent probable opposition in some parishes.” “ Well,” he 
said, “I fully sympathise with you and I promise to give you 
every facility in the contest, if you succeed in getting suitable 
men.” 

Getting a suitable candidate at three days' notice presented 
a difficulty, and very little money was available for election 
expenses. Someone by a happy thought, suggested young 
Parnell, who had already made an appearance on a national 
platform. A deputation went at once to Avondale and 
obtained Parnell’s consent. The fight was known to be hope- 
less from the beginning. Taylor was returned with 2,122 votes 
against Parnell’s 1,141. However, the election shook the land- 
lord monopoly. The election expenses of over £2,000, were 
paid by Parnell. 

A year later John Martin died, creating a vacancy in Meath. 
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Meath wanted Parnell, who had been recommended by the 
Home Rule League, but some people favoured Gavan Duffy 
who had just returned from Australia. The nomination meet- 
ing was held in Navan. Father Peter O’Reilly of Kingscourt, 
and his curate, Dr. Michael Tormey, were great Duffyites, and 
the latter came to Navan to propose Gavan Duffy, but, to 
quote his own words which he repeated years afterwards to 
some of the men who got up the steam in Navan: “ When 
I came near the town I heard people shouting for Parnell, 
and when I came into the town I could hear nothing but 
Parnell, and when I reached the meeting place the people 
were wild about Parnell, so as I was expected to make some 
move in the matter, I thought the best thing I could do was to 
say nothing about Duffy, so I proposed Parnell instead.” 

After his clection to Parliament, Parnell spent most of his 
lime studying men and things in England, but he attended all 
our Tenant Right land meetings, taking little part in the busi- 
ness. Still he sat out to the end of the proceedings. I once 
remember him coming to me after a great conference 
adjourned, when the officers were getting ready for the press, 
to get some error corrected in a resolution in which he seemed 
greatly interested. I took the matter of the correction so lightly 
that he wondered, and sat down to talk to me about the whole 
thing, and I told him that there was little chance of our 
resolution getting on the Statute Book unless an earthquake 
of some kind occurred, that I was only trying to keep the 
claims of the people alive, hoping for something to turn up, 
that it might be useful from a national standpoint to encour- 
age the Ulster custom men of the North and the tenants at will 
of the rest of Ireland to come together unitedly on the land - 
question. “Farming is paying so well now that you must 
know as a landlord that rents are being pushed up at a terrible 
rate, and if hard times come again, the country will be in a 
bad way unless we can get some recognition for the claims 
of the people to remain on the land, and use their own im- 
provements, such as the Ulster custom seems to give where it 
prevails.” Years afterwards, when he asked me to merge the 
Tenant Right movement in Davitt’s Land League, he quoted 
my own opinion in favour of the change. 

A large number of able, earnest men connected with agri- 
culture turned up on the Tenants’ Right platform. Father Tom 
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O'Shea, one of the Callan curates of the Tenant League of 
52, was there and Dr. Tormey of Kingscourt. Then there was 
Marum of Kilkenny, Cahill of Oueen's County, Robertson, a 
Scotsman from Kildare, Byrne, Riordan of Cork, Flaherty and 
Bolster of Limerick, Sweetman of Meath, Caraher from 
Louth, Roe of Dundalk, Jordan of Enniskillen, Black of Bally- 
mena, McElroy of Ballymoney, and a host of Presbyterian 
and Catholic clergymen from all parts of Ireland. Some crying 
necessity for reform, and some driving power to obtain it was 
all that was wanting to make the land section of Mr. Butt's 
work effective. It was on this platform I first met John Dillon. 
A. M. Sullivan introduced him as the son of his father, and a 
medical student from the west. He spoke against a revision of 
rent if it was once fairly fixed, and said that the farmers of the 
west would never consent to have it revised on the chance of 
its being raised. The view seemed peculiar at the time, but it 
was a sound conservative view coming at the time the policy 
of action was to be adopted in Parliament. Frank Hugh 
O'Donnell turned up on this platform with Parnell to get some 
advanced notions into the programme. He was then trying to 
start a land agitation in England with some success, but there 
was a bigger movement coming which was destined to put all 
the land agitation of the seventies in the shade. 

When Butt died and the crops failed in 1879, I knew as a 
farmer the gravity of the situation and I found myself in a 
rather responsible position as the next in command on the 
land platform. I felt bound to act and to call the country to- 
gether to warn the people and the Government to keep clear 
of the terrible mistakes of 1847 so far as the Tenant Righters 
could do it. I went through the famine of 1847 and I meant 
to take steps to prevent a repetition of such a terrible catas- 
trophe. I called a convention in the European Hotel, Dublin. 
It was well attended by representatives from all Ireland, and 
amongst the delegates I found just the man I wanted, Dr. 
Michael Tormey, C.C., a Meath priest, who stood forward 
like Dr. Magin in '47 to preach revolutionary action to the 
people to save their lives. He also published some poetry which 
deserves to find a place in a national collection. I got a while 
with the Doctor before the conference began, and we con- 
cocted what was virtually a rent-strike resolution. He was to 
propose and I was to second it. He made a most convincing 
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speech, based chiefly on the famine scenes of '47, when the 
people gave away their scanty harvest and died with the 
hunger before another came round. I did the best I Knew how 
to support him, but our audience were very conservative, 
moral, cautious and law-abiding, so it became evident that 
we had no chance of getting the resolutions passed, but the 
discussion ran on for hours and was exceedingly fruitful in a 
rather strange way. 

When the meeting was in full swing, Mr. Parnell came in 
rather unexpectedly. He nodded to someone present, and 
came up and sat down near the Chairman (D. Riordan of 
Cork) behind my chair. “I want to speak to you,” he says, 
“when the meeting is over. Davitt and I have been out at 
Artane and we heard you were here.” “ All right,” I said, 
“ but I must attend to this resolution of Dr. Tormey's to see 
what we can make of it.” The discussion went on for a long 
time, and when some one of the resolution's defenders sat 
down, Mr. Parnell whispers to me and says, “ If you carry 
that resolution, I will be starved. My tenants are paying me 
badly now, but if that goes abroad they will pay me nothing.” 
I said, “ There is not much chance of this crowd passing it, 
so you arc safe so far.” Father White of Miltown Malbay pro- 
posed a much modified and preliminary kind of a substitute 
for Dr. Tormey's resolution, and after much hesitation it was 
passed with an understanding that another conference might 
be necessary further on. 

When the meeting ended Mr. Parnell said, “ Davitt wants 
me to go into a new movement with him, chiefly on the land 
guestion, but I told him I would be advised by you in the 
matter. I said, ‘I am after coming from the Landlord Camp, 
and you from the workers, and Kettle occupies a middle posi- 
tion, and Knows more about the land guestion than anyone I 
know, so we will see what he says.’ Now I want your opinion.” 
I asked Mr. Parnell was it to be a secret oath-bound move- 
ment, like the Fenian, or was it to be an open call to all the 
people. He said there was to be no secrecy or oaths, but Davitt 
thought that Henry George's new work could be utilised in 
the propaganda. On account of Mr. Davitt's connection with 
Fenianism, I was rather anxious about the lines of the new 
start. I said, “ I have a holy horror of giving any further work 
to informers.” “ Well,” he says, “I will have nothing to say 
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to it.” “Well,” I said, “in that case it is just what Ireland 
wants at this moment.” “ Then,” he says, “ you think I ought 
to go to the meeting with him in Westport next Sunday.” “ If 
you keep in the open,” I said, “ you can scarcely go too far or 
be too extreme on the land question. Just now we are 
threatened with another famine, and you have had the first- 
hand advantage today of learning from responsible men from 
all parts of Ireland, the condition of the people. You have 
heard, not revolutionary leaders like Mr. Davitt, but Catholic 
priests and law-abiding citizens preach a strike against rent. 
When Mr. Davitt does his utmost, can he do anything more 
than Dr. Tormey advocated to-day, unless he goes in for 
shooting.” “ No,” he says, and he allowing that curious smile 
to creep over his face, “ I believe the next thing to shooting a 
man is to starve him.” Then he says, “ You ought to come to 
Westport with me,” and he indulged in that expression of 
humour which I think T. P. O'Connor calls unconscious, but 
which I fell was the reverse at the time. He was in a most 
hopeful mood after his experience at the meeting, and my 
endorsement of the contemplated new start, and by way of 
persuasion he says, “ Your name will become a household 
word in Ireland.” “ Thank you for your pun,” I said, “but I 
think it would be very bad taste after defending the Old 
Leader from some of the henchmen of the New Leader to 
turn up by the side of the new man so soon after the old man's 
death.” “ Well,” he says seriously, “ you are right, but you 
think I ought to go?” “ Go,” I said, “ with God's blessing, and 
remember you will need to be extreme to make the right 
impression.” I always thought that Parnell's experience that 
day, prepared him better for his after work with Mr. Davitt 
than months of association on the Davitt platform could have 
done, because he was always suspicious and instinctively 
cautious in giving himself away on any platform. The informa- 
tion he got by his presence at our meeting he knew was given 
without reference to him or his projects. At Westport he 
plunged into the fight in the most wholehearted manner and 
preached the “ Firm Grip ” policy without hesitation. 

Mr. Parnell intended to introduce me to Mr. Davitt who he 
told me remained downstairs in the hotel. When the meeting 
was Over, we went to seek Mr. Davitt, but the proceedings had 
been so protracted that Mr. Davitt went away and I had no 
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opportunity of meeting him until the day the Land League 
was started. 

When the meeting assembled at which the League was 
founded, Mr. Parnell introduced me to Mr. Davitt who had 
come prepared with the programme for the proceedings. The 
first part was that I was to preside. I fought against the dis- 
tinction and responsibility on all the grounds I could think of 
until both men told me that I was so much identified with the 
Tenant Right agitation that the men in America would not 
have confidence in the new land movement unless the leading 
Tenant Right men would join, and that if I presided at the 
meeting it would be evidence that the country was united on 
the question. 

This was so convincing that I debated the question no 
further. My name was also used in the position of first Hon. 
Sec. although I did little of the secretarial work. I attended all 
the Dublin meetings and heard everyone and saw everything 
without being under the necessity of working. Mr. Davitt, 
aided by Tom Brennan and assisted by Pat Egan, did all the 
work practically for some time. Nothing could exceed Davitt’s 
energy and dash, his masterly arraignment of landlordism, and 
his masculine denouncement of the evils of the land tyranny. 
The English Government and Foreign Rule were impeached 
on principle on the lines of eguity and justice in a way 
unheard of before, and it so paralysed the Government crowd, 
and even the Nominal Home Rulers, that Davittism held the 
field undisputed until Forster fell back on Coercion in 1881. 
Parnellism was, of course, gathering strength at this time and 
Parnell decided to go to America with John Dillon to enlist 
the material and moral support of the Irish there. In the early 
stages of the movement, William O’Brien was on the staff of 
the Freeman's Journal but seemed to have no idea of the 
importance of the movement, as E. D. Gray, the owner of the 
paper, was doubtful of the doctrines of Davitt and opposed to 
the policy of the League. Mr. Gray was admitted to be the 
chief agent of the English Liberal Party in Ireland and his 
journal the Whig mouthpiece at that time. But he was an able 
man and after holding out against the League until its power 
became indisputable he became its mouthpiece and a great 
admirer of Davitt and adherent of Parnell. 


Chapter 4 


The 1880 Election—Fenian Opposition in Enniscorthy— 
Cork City and Cork County—Strong Clerical and Whig 
Opposition—Farmers Already Pledged—Phil Callan— 
Parnell Elected for Cork City, Meath and Mayo—35 
Seats Won, 


ARNELL and Dillon, with Healy as their secretary, were in 

| America when the 1880 Election came on, and Davitt, 
Biggar, O'Kelly, James F. Grehan and I, with a good many 
others, went to Cork to meet Mr. Parnell on his return. Some 
arrangements had been made about contests and candidates, 
chiefly by Messrs, Davitt and Biggar. I made Biggar's acguain- 
tance in Cork. I had Cork County arranged and was in com- 
munication with leading Tenant Right men in other parts of 
the country. Parnell travelled part of the way to Dublin in 
different carriages in order to learn all about the state of 
affairs. A meeting was held next day in the League rooms, 
but there was no money to fight the Election. Mr. Davitt had 
absolute control of the League treasury, and he contended 
that the money was not subscribed for Parliamentary uses. 
I thought at first that he was not serious, but he was more, 
he was determined not to spend the money of the League on 
Parliamentary contests. This was Davitt’s view, and Brennan 
and Egan concurred, “ But,” I said, “ you are surely not going 
to allow our foes to take up all the high places just for the 
fun of pulling them down? You can make a revolutionary 
use of the Parliamentary machine as well as every other 
political weapon, Get your men elected and don’t let them go 
to England, Keep them at home and start legislation on your 
own account,” But it was no use. Mr. Davitt and the advanced 
men were firm and a week was lost which left very hurried 
and hot work afterwards. The following Sunday, Mr. Parnell 
and Mr. O'Kelly went to a League meeting at Enniscorthy 
where the platform was attacked by a powerful body of 
extreme men, inspired by Father Joe Murphy and O'Clery. 
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Amongst other casualties, Mr. Parnell got his trousers torn 
from the boot to the hip. He stitched it roughly and wore it 
during the Election campaign. O'Clery's bludgeon men were 
more convincing than my arguments, for Mr. Davitt lent Mr. 
Parnell £1,000 to fight the Elections. I stopped away at my 
farming during the drifting week, but when I got Monday’s 
paper I drove to Dublin in haste and met Mr. Davitt and 
Lysaght Finegan in O'Connell Street. “ Well,” I said to Mr. 
Davitt, “ what now?” He rejoined: “I have advanced money 
on loan to fight the Elections. He is over in Morrison's and 
he wants to see you.” “ All right,” I said. “ Where is Finegan 
going?” “ I am going to Ennis,” he says. I asked: “ Are you 
going to win?” “ Well,” he says, “ if we don't win we'll burn 
the town.” Of course he did win. When I got to Morrison's I 
found Parnell and Judge Little in conference. When the judge 
saw me he exclaimed: “ Here is the man for Kildare!” 
“ No,” says Parnell, “ Kettle helped to get us into the trouble 
and now he seems not to care how we get out.” “Now,” I 
said, “ you know that is not true. How much better would the 
position be if I had my way a week ago.” “ Oh, I admit you 
were right then, but what are you going to do now?” “ Any- 
thing you want me to do.” “Well, will you come to Kil- 
dare?” “ Yes. Kildare or any other place you can order me 
until the Election is over.” 

We went to Kildare on a midday train, and had a rare 
scene with Alderman Harris in the carriage going down. The 
Alderman was one of the candidates for Kildare, and he 
begged and prayed Mr. Parnell to get him adopted with a 
fanatical fervour I shall never forget. When we got to Athy, 
which was the nomination place, we found that Father 
Farrelly and young Kavanagh had a candidate ready in the 
person of Mr. James Leahy who represented it for years 
afterwards. Mr. Parnell turned to me and said: “ This fat 
man will be no use. He will fall asleep in the House. I must 
propose you.” I never meant to go to Parliament if I could 
help it, and said: “He will do very well. You may want 
me somewhere else.” He was not half satisfied, and he cross- 
examined Mr. Leahy as to how he would be able to attend 
and sit up at night, but the candidate said “ Yes” to every- 
thing. So, as his friends were insistent, he had to take him. 
Father Nolan of Kildare Town was holding a Harris Meldon 
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meeting at the Market House when we Came out, but Mike 
Boyton moved somebody else to another chair and started a 
Leahy meeting on the same platform, so after a little Father 
Nolan said he would not play second fìddle to anyone, so he 
bid us good-bye and left. When the meeting in Athy was over 
there were three candidates from Carlow with cars waiting to 
get Mr. Parnell to go to Carlow and ask them to retire. There 
were four altogether, but as there was only one reguired they 
wanted to make a merit of necessity and retire at Mr. 
Parnell's reguest. We drove to Carlow by a good road on a 
beautiful evening and there was an Election meeting held at 
night at the College, at which Mr. Charles Dawson of Dublin 
and Limerick was adopted for the Borough seat. Father 
Kavanagh, a great admirer of Parnell, presided. The two 
county seats were managed by the people of Carlow without 
reference to Parnell and E, Dwyer Gray and McFarline were 
returned as Independents. After dining with the retired can- 
didates, of whom Count Plunkett was one, Mr. Parnell and 
I started late at night for Co. Wicklow to be present in Rath- 
drum at the selection of candidates next day. We stopped at 
Tullow and got about three hours’ sleep, and started in the 
grey of the morning to Woodenbridge to catch the early train 
to Rathdrum. I learned on that occasion a good deal about 
Mr. Parnell’s experience as a farmer and cattleman. He had 
done a good deal in the stock line but not much in tillage. 
One of his comments was that anyone could sell cattle but 
that it takes a good judge to buy them right. On the run down 
to Rathdrum I got my first view of Avondale. It looked from 
the railway carriage more remote and romantic, like some- 
thing standing apart, than I ever thought it did afterwards 
viewed from any other point. We did not go near it that day, 
but visited Father Carberry and kept moving about Rath- 
drum (it was a Fair day) from Dr. O’Dwyer’s to, I think, a 
Mrs. Comerford’s. We had a band and held two or more 
meetings. The meeting of the clergy was rather late and pro- 
tracted, but Parnell hung around although I was tired and 
sick. But as usual he was right. Only he was about his men 
would not have been adopted. Corbett and a stranger named 
McKoan were his men, but they later had to fight a Mr. 
O'Mahony I think and won only by four votes. We held a 
meeting in the evening in the town of Wicklow at which I first 
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met Mr. Corbett. On our way to Dublin we travelled with Mr. 
Toomey, the chief Conservative Election agent for Wicklow 
and an old acquaintance of Mr. Parnell’s. He was the man 
whom Mr. Parnell had removed from the Court House when 
he was High Sheriff of Wicklow. I never listened to a more 
interesting discussion on politics between two men, YN 
bantering Parnell for leaving the landlord's lines and ridic â 
ing the new order and the new men, Parnell defending an 
striking back all round. On our way from the railway 
Morrison's Mr. Parnell pressed me to tell him seriously who 
he best of the bout. 
a: nal had to attend a meeting at Navan the next day 
where hc got a great ovation from his own constituents, sh 
got a day off for my farming. When I got to Morrison’s the 
following morning he was at breakfast with Arthur O'Connor 
whom I met for the first time. He told us about the great 
meeting at Navan, but I was after reading about a meeting at 
Cork where the clergy, led by Dean Neville, made a bad 
attack on the new Party. I asked him if he read the report. 
“ No,” he said. “ What did they do?” “ Well,” I said, “ they 
denounced you and all your Works, and someone has 
nominated you for the City so you will have to go to eh 
** I cannot go,” he says, “ I have to go to Maryborough with 
O'Connor, and Wicklow will be lost unless I visit Baltinglass. 
Well, I handed him the newspaper and he read a little of the 
report, when he exclaimed, “ Those priests, will they a 
keep guiet!” This was the only positive reflection in words 
ever heard him utter about the clergy. After a little thinking 
he says, “ Yes, I must go to Cork. I tell you what I'll do. I will 
go and fight the City and you must fight the County.” I said, 
“The County is settled. Shaw and Colthurst have been 
adopted by the Farmers Club, and all the leading men are 
pledged to support them. Shaw was pledged to seek a com- 
mercial seat in the City if the farmers decided to start a man 
of their own. Last week they mere £400 or a man, but they 
ither. So the County is settled.” 

a to Mihtybanbo gl and got Arthur O'Connor started 
for the Oueen's County. During the lunch after the public 
meeting a wire was handed to Parnell, when he stood up 
sharply and waving the telegram called for a cheer for Ennis 
and Finegan. So Clare was still the Banner County. 
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Mr. Parnell and I started for Cork by the night mail and 
got there very late, but late and all we were joined at Blarney, 
I think, by Mr. Riordan, President of the Cork Farmers Club, 
and some others. They were delighted that Parnell was going 
to fight the City, but they were shocked at the notion of 
upsetting the arrangements in the County. In fact they would 
not hear of it. They told him that if he had sent them a man 
or £300 the week before they could carry the County but now 
“we are all pledged to Shaw and Colthurst and we cannot go 
back on our promise.” He did not push the matter any further, 
but the very mention of a County contest had a very bad 
effect on the fight in the City. We arrived in Cork on Friday 
night and next morning some of the prominent City men 
called on Parnell, to explain how the matter stood, There were 
four nominations: Daly, Home Ruler; Murphy, Clerical Whig; 
Goulding, Conservative; and Parnell, At the beginning there 
was complete mystery about Parnell's nomination. The Cork 
men thought Parnell got himself nominated, and Parnell 
thought the Nationalists had him nominated, and would con- 
seguently have arrangements made for the fight. But instead 
of that we found all Cork at sixes and sevens about the whole 
business. We learned a little later in the day on Saturday that 
it was the Conservatives who advanced the nomination money 
to an enterprising nephew of Dan Riordan's, to start Mr. 
Parnell to break the Whig Murphyite Party and give their man 
a chance. They did not expect that Parnell would turn up in 
person. There was nothing but doubt and misgivings and dis- 
trust expressed by about six sets of deputationists who called 
on Parnell. No one seemed to have the least idea of what 
should be done, and no one volunteered to do anything until 
some time in the afternoon a little man with bright eyes, 
Alderman O'Dwyer, I believe it was, called by himself and 
said, “ Mr. Parnell, you have got to fight this election. No one 
in Cork seems to be in a position to help you. Just take my 

advice and make your own arrangements and hold a meeting 
this evening in some prominent or populous place in the City, 
and another tonight here in the hotel, and a meeting in the 
Park tomorrow.” Monday was the polling day. This advice 
was at once put into operation by a very able solicitor, Mr. 
Horgan, who was appointed Parnell's agent, and one only 
priest, Father O'Mahony, C.C., and I think Tim Healy came 
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on the scene some time on Saturday. There was a small attend- 
ance at the evening meeting. There was a great crowd in the 
street opposite the Victoria Hotel at night, but all the City 
seemed to be in the Park on Sunday. It was a beautiful, sunny, 
calm evening, and only on that and on one other occasion did 
I ever see Parnell put forth what appeared to be his full 
powers. He elected to speak from the driving seat of a very 
high brake where he stood alone. He spoke like a man 
inspired, and his measured and deliberate but passionate 
tones rang out to the most distant of the 15,000 or 20,000 
people in Cork Park. That speech secured his return, but 
only to second place, as the public mind of Cork was in a 
terrible state of confusion as to what was right or wrong just 
then, 

Hor all the confusion in the City Mr. Parnell did not give 
up the notion of fighting in the County. He secured the 
services of one of the best men in Cork to get a nomination 
paper filled but so complicated was the case that it took John 
Heffernan of Blarney four hours going round the markets on 
Monday morning to get eight men who were not pledged to 
Shaw and Colthurst. When he got the paper which had to be 
lodged the same day I fought strongly against standing under 
the circumstances. Quite a scene took place at my resistance 
in the presence of Edmund Farrell of Queenstown and Tim 
Healy. I asked and pressed Mr. Farrell to stand and Mr. 
Parnell said, “ Yes, Mr. Farrell or any suitable man would 
do.” Farrell refused, and Mr. Parnell laid his hand on my arm 
with such force that I turned sharply round and met his gaze. 
His next words were spoken in a low tone and were, “ Will 
you let me have my way this time.” “ Yes,” I said, “and the 
responsibility.” My name was put on the paper, but I was so 
dissatisfied that I turned up at the nomination place only at 
the very last moment. It was upstairs in a building that was 
being repaired and it was difficult to get to the stairs, but Mr. 
Parnell was there and he took me by the arm and literally 
carried me up just as the clock stood at the last minute of the 
time, He arranged about the fight in the County and I pre- 
tended I had to go to Dublin. So we both travelled in a 
sleeping saloon where I got such a cold as prevented me from 
speaking much during the contest. He went on to Leitrim or 
some place he was expected next day, Tuesday. The only man 
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available to come with me to Cork was F. H. O’Donnell. He 
came to the Imperial Hotel in Dublin and was to have joined 
me at Kingsbridge on Thursday, but when he saw the joint 
manifesto of the four bishops who exercised spiritual jurisdic- 
tion over Cork County, denouncing my candidature, he 
declined to enter on such a contest. So I had to go alone and 
I went on to Queenstown, as Mr. Farrell was the only Tenants’ 
Right man in the County who was free to fight. I asked for 
an interview with the Bishop, but he declined to see me. I 
returned to Cork that night and met enthusiastic supporters of 
Parnell in the Wilson family who kept the hotel, and Bill 
Cahill the famous racing man and a lot of able free lances and 
Fenians. I was joined next day by that gloriously good dashing 
Irishman, Lysaght Finegan, who was after winning Ennis. 
I took no part in the arrangements, but I went by myself to a 
mecting that had been called in the Farmers’ Club head- 
quarters, but when I got to the door I met a lot of leading 
farmers coming tumbling out, having been ejected by the free 
lance politicians and Fenians, and so the County contest was 
fought with the leading men out of action. I visited a few 
towns with Finegan but did little of the work, but I fell into 
a position in Macroom where I had to strike out to save my 
own skin. 

We were met at the railway station by four fine- 
looking clergymen who spoke out at once and called us 
Garibaldians. I was unlucky enough to have a rug with red 
stripes on it. It was a fair day, and we decided to go along 
by the fair green which was in a valley with the road running 
on a narrow strip of high ground round it. There seemed to 
be a strong gathering of Colthurst men about as he was 
holding a meeting later on in the town. The priests and their 
party who were armed with good sticks followed us, and the 
crowd was augmented as we went along. When they got us 
in the narrowest part of the road they called on the people to 
attack and drive us out of the place. We were hustled off the 
road very sharply down the green a bit but we decided not 
(o retreat. We got round a cart with a good lamb creel on it, 
and this we mounted and Finegan shouted for fair play. We 
both commenced speaking at different sides of the cart round 
which a great crowd had gathered. The priest addressed the 
same crowd from the high ground at the road some perches 
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away. After about twenty minutes we got the crowd well under 
control, Finegan talking all the time, and I putting in an 
odd shot. We told the people not to assault the priests; not 
to insult them, but to stand together and to push the priests’ 
party on before them down the road to their chapels and their 
prayers. This the people did in jolly good humour, and thus 
ended what at one moment seemed to be an ugly fix. There is 
only one other episode worth noting in the Cork election. 
Finegan and I slept at the New Railway Hotel at Mallow 
and were out early walking about before breakfast. The head 
porter came along and asked us did we see the Chief. “'The 
Chief is away in such a place at present,” says Finegan. 
“Well, you'll find him in No. 6,” said the porter, “ he came 
in thc night.” We bounced into No. 6 and found Parnell wide 
awake lying on his back and the sun shining on the bed. After 
the first grecting he says, “ Do you know, Kettle, what I have 
been thinking about for the last few minutes?” “ Well, I give 
it up, so you may as well tell us.” “ Why, the land does not 
belong to the landlords at all.” I answered, “ Is it only now 
you found that out?” “ Yes, just within the last hour.” 
“ Why,” I said, “I called them the head stewards of the 
National Property years before I heard of Davitt or Henry 
George. In addition they are unjust stewards who want to 
confiscate what the people put in and on the land.” “ Yes,” 
he says, “ the Irish Land System seems to be bad all through.” 
A. M. Sullivan wrote a brilliant article on my startling pro- 
nouncement. 

On the polling day the 250 priests in County Cork turned 
out and kept watch and ward at all the polling stations. I saw 
them at the places I visited, and a fine body of men they were, 
but of course they were politically wrong, and they were all 
round on my line in about twelve months afterwards. When 
T. M. Healy's wire reached me in Dublin announcing that I 
was beaten by 154 I silently thanked Heaven that I was out 
of the Parliamentary groove for the time being. 

One other matter occurred during the general election that 
gave Parnell some trouble in after years and threw out another 
man who had the ability to play many a useful part as a 
follower of Parnell, but who drifted by being thrown out of 
the current at this election. Philip Callan was member for 
Dundalk and a great follower of Mr. Butt's. He made enemies 
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by his outspoken and aggressive advocacy of that great old 
man. Some of these enemies urged Parnell to favour Charles 
Russell's candidature against Callan. I had great opportunities 
through the Tenant Right organisation of getting authentic 
information on many things throughout Ireland. I advised Mr. 
Parnell to let Callan alone. “You may put him out of 
Dundalk, but if you do he will be returned for Louth in spite 
of you.” In the midst of the Cork election in a crowded room 
he held a telegram up the other side of the room announcing 
that Callan was returned for Louth. 


=== 


AVONDALE 


Chatper 5 


The Bishop and the Man for Mayo—Visit with Parnelì 
to Bishop McCormick—Relief Fund—Parnell Comments 
on Himself and Others— Mrs. Deane—l give Parnell my 
Solution of the Land Problem—Canon Daniel—The Man 
for Mayo, 


Hn General Election was over but I was in it still. Parnell 
ea elected for Cork, Meath and Mayo. He elected to sit 
lor Cork, and A. M. Sullivan was named for Meath (I believe 
he declined to sit with Philip Callan in Louth), and Mayo was 
reserved for me. But I got out of line with the clergy so badly 
in Cork by a rejoinder I made to a letter published by a Rev. 
Canon who took part in the row in Macroom, Parnell was 
advised that the clergy in Mayo would not take me without 
a contest. As the world knows he was not easily put off, so he 
arranged with me to go to Ballaghaderreen and see the Bishop, 
Dr, McCormick. This visit gave me a whole day with Parnell. 
lt was a quict day on the Midland and very few people joined 
ihe train, so we travelled over men and things in the 
past, present, and future to our full bent. I told him all the 
circumstances about how we first met, and how I looked upon 
him as a man who seemed at least to have a mission of some 
kind. But, he said: “I am not gifted with the power of ex- 
pression of some other men.” “ Don't mind that,” I said. 
“ The orators use too many adjectives. You are going to found 
a talking school of your own with ideas instead of words.” He 
told me that his attempts at talking and other experiences at 
the County Dublin election were nearly killing him, that he 
was laid up in bed for six weeks after he went home with some 
kind of a nervous attack. He reviewed the principal men he 
came in contact with since he got into the strife on the 
people's side. He talked and smiled at the fads and fancies and 
the strong points and the weak of everybody as they came 
into the discussion. I told him my experiences of Ireland as 
I knew it, of the forces that English statesmen put in opera- 
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tion in my own time to crush Ireland into a dependency. I 
learned that he hated the English character for its innate 
assumption of superiority, and its hypocritical pretensions to 
honesty and godliness. We reviewed the whole social system 
then existing in Ireland. He regretted having to take men 
away from their business and put them into public positions 
to do work for which they had no training or experience. He 
was always very hopeless about the older landlords ever 
throwing in their lot with the people in Ireland, but he 
expected that the young men would, if the land question 
were settled by purchase. I always held it would be an insult 
to common sense to imagine that England would ever delegate 
the governing powers of Ireland into the hands of such men 
nu Parnell was gathering round him, unless the English 
leadicalu overturned their own classes and got on to a Demo- 
oratie line in England, He would have to either go on to 
abolish the classes in Ireland or fall back and press them into 
the work of their own country, But we always agreed that to 
nationalise Jandlords and mortgagees and men with capital in 
Ireland it would be essential to push the land agitation to a 
final settlement as soon as possible. 

The bishop's carriage met us at the station and we drove 
a short run to the palace. We had only a short time to spend 
to get back on the next train, and Parnell spent most of the 
time discussing the distress and particularly the relief funds. 
There were four relief funds started to meet the distress the 
previous year, the Land League, the Vice-Regal, the Mansion 
House, and the bishops, and it seemed as if the bishops and 
Parnell were trying to reserve as large a balance as possible 


when the pressing necessity for spending was over. So the 
Land League agents were urging the people to apply to the 
bishops, and the bishops’ men were calling on the League 
fund, Parnell spent most of our short visiting time in seeking 
information about the whole subject, but I thought he did not 
get much, The business about the election was settled privately 


between them in a very short time. The outcome was that 
owing to my pronouncement on the conduct of the priests at 
Macroom the bishop either would not or could not take me 
without a contest. He would take A. M. Sullivan, who was not 
placed in Meath at the time, or any other colourless politician, 
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On our way to the railway station Parnell called on Mrs. 
Deane, John Dillon’s friend, and I enjoyed the visit very 
much, as I had an opportunity of knowing a rather remark- 
able woman who seemed to be quite at home at the head of a 
business that looked like the centre not of a town like Bal- 
laghaderreen, but of a province. 

Parnell felt sleepy after, as he said, bolting the bishop’s 
chops, and we travelled back in a second-class carriage. When 
we got started he stretched himself on a back cushion, got a 
rug over him and slept for three-quarters of an hour. When 
he got up he expressed himself as being dissatisfied with the 
bishop’s estimate about the balance of the relief fund, but 
did not feel at all disappointed about the bishop rejecting his 
candidate. 

We made very close enquiry on our way home into the real 
condition of things connected with the League and where the 
whole movement might end. I always had a tendency in my 
own business to make up my mind on reliable data, to adopt 
plans of action regardless of precedent, or difficulty, or labour, 
or expense. I might mention here that we both agreed from 
the beginning of our acquaintance that all men and all things 
were to be used in the most impersonal manner to work out 
the desired end. The burden of our enquiry that day was, 
what would be the probable end, and how best to reach it. I 
told him that the agricultural depression was so acute that no 
normal remedy would be able to meet it. In my own casê the 
receipts from the produce of one hundred and fifty Irish acres 
fell fifteen hundred pounds in the previous year, 1879, and 
if that state of things continued there would be no earthly 
chance of the tenants being able to pay a price for the land 
that the landlords or mortgagees would be likely to accept, 
and that the war would have to go on to the bitter end. But 
I said that I thought we could find a way out of the difficulty. 
“Of course,” I said, “my plan will at first sight look far- 
fetched and impracticable, but it may prove to be otherwise.” 
I said, “ I have been a close student of O'Neill Daunt and Sir 
Joseph McKenna, and according to their contentions we have 
been overtaxed to an enormous amount, at least £100,000,000 
sterling. Now we must claim as much of that money as will 
let the landlords out and the tenants in on workable terms. 
Bv this course you will settle the Land Oucstion and draw the 
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landlords to your side on the national guestion.” He listened 
very attentively to this new view of the situation. “ McKenna,” 
he says, “ has been pressing his case about the overtaxation of 
Ireland on me, but I never felt the importance of the gues- 
tion so much before. I must go through the matter with 
him the first chance I get. Yours would be a complete course 
of procedure if we could follow it.” I said I thought six years 
purchase of whatever rental would be dealt with would be 
necessary for my plan, three years for the landlords, and three 
years for the tenants. “ Of course,” I said, “ great and per- 
sistent pressure will be necessary to justify an English Govern- 
ment's proposed settlement like mine, but the way Davitt and 
our League people are driving it looks as if we will have 
enough, if not overmuch and compromising, pressure soon.” 
I told him that, of course, I never mentioned such a heretical 
notion to Davitt or the League people, but that I talked it 
over with E. D. Gray, who jokingly asked me if I wanted only 
200 million, that I might as well ask for three or four 
hundred, so that I might have some left to subsidise the news- 
papers. I was talking to Gray about it again after the chat 
with Parnell, under the pillars of the General Post Office, when 
we were joined by our mutual friend, Canon Daniel. “ Here is 
Kettle,” says Gray, “ talking about millions of money as if 
they were the most ordinary things on earth. He wants Eng- 
land to give us only 200 millions to buy out the landlords.” 
“ Well,” says the Canon, “ if you don't ask you can't expect, 
and in dealing with England you better ask enough as you are 
certain to get less.” 

Thus ended our day in the West, but it did not end my 
parliamentary experiences. Some time after this I was at my 
hay harvest when word was sent me that therc were visitors 
wanting me at my house at Artane. I was told that they were 
not very grand looking, so I went in in my shirt sleeves, and 
'whom did I find but Joe Biggar and a Mr. Clarke from 
“Glasgow. I shouted out welcome and got out some refresh- 
ments. Biggar seemed, I thought, to hesitate in opening his 
«statement about why he came. “ You know the Rev. Isaac 
Nelson,” he says. I nodded. ‘ Well, a lot of his friends, 
Amongst them Ferguson, think it would be a good stroke of 
policy to send him to Parliament. As there was only one 
wacancy now in Ireland we went to Avondale to see Mr. 
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Parnell about the seat in Mayo, and he told us that he was out 
of that transaction altogether as the seat belongs to you, and 
that if we came to you, he was convinced you would do the 
right thing.” I stood up and said, “ Now gentlemen, before I 
decide you must take another drink. You can have the seat 
for your friend with cead mile failte.” So Dr. McCormick, the 
bishop who refused to take a Catholic who had got his 
election ethics from Cardinal Cullen, was forced to swallow 
the old eccentric Presbyterian Minister. Thus ended my 
connection with the General Election of 1880. 


Chapter 6 


Post-Election Activities—Davitt’s Plan—My Counter- 
Proposals—The London Meetings—My Plan Adopted by 
the Party—Dwyer Gray Consulted—Plan Betrayed and 
Davitt Arrested—Dublin Meeting—Long John Clancy— 
The Leaders Retreat to Paris—Paris Meeting—l am 
Defeated. 


URING the election and immediately afterwards Davitt, 

Dillon, Brennan, Boyton, Harris, and all the men whom 
the new Chief Secretary Forster made traversers in a trial for 
conspiracy, were unceasingly on the warpath against the land- 
Jords. The current of the agitation was moving very rapidly. 
I attended very few meetings, and chiefly in the North, but I 
was constantly in Dublin, particularly on Saturdays, to discuss 
the points to be pushed at the Sunday meetings. I had the 
reputation of being, which I was and am, a very indifferent 
public speaker. I remember Richard Lawlor, M.P., writing to 
Brennan, the Secretary of the League, to send a speaker to 
some meeting in the Queen’s County. In a P.S. he said: “ Don’t 
send Kettle—he can organise, but he can't talk.” Thus I was 
like the hurler on the ditch somewhat. I was watching the 
fight very closely without losing my way in the crowd. But I 
went to new ground occasionally. I went to Carrickmacross 
with T. M. Healy, where Canon John Hoey made the best 
Land League speech I heard up to that time. I went to Brooke- 
borough and Enniskillen with O'Kelly, where we had a pretty 
hot time, shared by that grand old Democrat, Jordan, and a 
dashing recruit, Trimble,.of the Enniskillen Observer. 

When Forster issued his writs, a circumstance I regretted 
occurred. James Plunkett, the man who lost the fifty pounds 
sooner than lose his right to vote, was thrown over for V. B. 
Dillon. It was held to be too big a job for Plunkett, but I 
think he would have managed it just as well. However, Mr. 
Dillon did very well and finished up on the Irish line in after 
years. I was not amongst the accused, and I did not interfere 
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in their policy in the courts, but when the trial ended I was 
brought on the scene in the usual accidental providential way. 
After the jury disagreed I was passing from the luncheon bar 
in the Four Courts to the hall when I met Parnell and Davitt. 
Parnell said, “I am anxious to see you. Come back. I am 
going to have a chop. And Davitt has proposals to make 
which I want to have your opinion on.” We sat in one of the 
four-seated stalls that were then in the place and Parnell asked 
Davitt to read his proposals. Their purport was that Mr. 
Parnell and a party of three or four leading men were to 
proceed to America to collect funds and to be out of the way 
of arrest. I suppose T. P. O'Connor and all the men acquainted 
with the English section of the work were to stump England, 
and Davitt and Dillon with Brennan and the League staff 
were to remain in Ireland to face Forster, who had announced 
his intention of asking for a drastic Coercion Act if he failed 
to get a verdict by the ordinary law. “ Well,” I said, “ that's an 
astounding programme. I call that a policy of dispersion when, 
in my opinion, it should be a policy of concentration. I believe 
the whole party should come to Ireland and face coercion, and 
take the conseguences, and strike back by calling for a sus- 
pension of the payment of all rent until Parliament would deal 
with the land guestion.” Davitt never imagined that I was 
after thinking out the whole guestion and we got disputing 
about it when Parnell said, “ You will have to come to 
London. A meeting of the Executive will be held to-morrow 
evening and you should come.” “ Yes,” I said, “ I will go any 
length to see this thing through, for I believe this is a turning 
point in the whole movement.” 

The meeting was held in a kind of informal way in the 
House of Commons. There was no Chairman, but the whole 
discussion turned on my programme. Parnell came in a little 
late and sat in the second row of seats from a table round 
which the meeting was grouped on chairs carried over as the 
members came in. I was examined and cross-examined by 
Egan and Sexton chiefly. Parnell took no part in the dis- 
cussion, but he interfered twice when I was being plied with 
guestions from different points together. The trouble about 
the whole thing seemed to be that the revolutionary men felt 
that the revolutionary policy of the Land League Movement 
was being pushed by an outsider. After a good long discussion 
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they adjourned to the Westminster Palace Hotel next day at 
1 o’clock. 

When the meeting was breaking up Mr. Davitt beckoned 
me over to where he and Mr. Dillon were standing. He says, 
“ I am not satisfied about this business. Dillon and I are meet- 
ing in the Charing Cross Hotel to-morrow at 12 o’clock. Will 
you join us until we discuss my plan in detail?” “ Certainly,” 
I said. The three of us spent some time before the meeting 
discussing his policy of dispersion. “ Mr. Davitt,” I said, “ you 
seem to be well posted in Irish-American matters, and Mr. 
Parnell is in English public work, but I really cannot wrong 
my conscience and subdoctrinate my judgment in matters 
concerning Ireland to any public man I am acquainted with. 
As you know I have had great opportunities of studying the 
land question and I feel bound to push this matter of policy 
through if I can.” He said, “ Your motion will come first 
before the meeting and if it is adopted. I shall not move mine 
at all.” I said, “ Nothing could be better than that. Let the 
meeting decide.” About twelve members of the Executive 
attended the meeting. Mr. Parnell came in late and excused 
himself when taking the chair as president. He commenced by 
saying, on considering the discussion last night he drew up a 
sketch of how he thought they ought to proceed and “I think 
it might shorten the proceedings if I read it,” and turning to 
me he said, “I think it will carry out your proposal.” The 
purport of the paper was, the Party were to attend in the 
House in force and fight the Coercion Bill fiercely but not so 
fractiously as to get expelled. When the last stage would be 
reached he was to stand up and make the bitterest possible 
protest against suspending the liberties of a people instead of 
enquiring into their just grievances, and wind up by impeach- 
ing the right of England to govern Ireland at all, and take his 
hat and march out of the House with the whole Party, make 
arrangements to post away to Euston, cross to Dublin, and 
have arrangements made to hold the largest possible public 
convention or meeting, and then to solemnly delegate every 
Member of Parliament to go to his own constituency and stay 
there and hold meetings in all the towns and villages on the 
public guestions of the time. He as chairman would announce 
before the world that the first arrest under the new Coercion 
Act would be the signal for the suspension of the payment of 
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all rent until the Legislature would take an account of thê 
eguities of the Irish land guestion and transfer the land on 
just terms to the people. 

While he was reading the paper the people present 
did not seem to breathe, so tense was their atten- 
tion. Justin MeCarthy was the first man to stand up and 
speak. It was the first time I saw him. He thanked God that he 
lived to hear such a proposition made to grapple manfully 
with the enemies of his country, and he thanked Heaven for 
sending the Irish people a leader who proposed to lead on 
such lines. The contents of the paper was adopted with accla- 
mation, and Mr. Davitt and myself were deputed to cross to 
Ireland and make arrangements at once for the famous con- 
vention. T. P. O'Connor then intervened and said it would be 
a great point if we could get the support of the Freeman in 
carrying out this policy. He was the London correspondent of 
the Freeman at that time. He said he thought Mr. Gray was 
in the hotel, and after some discussion it was decided to send 
for him. Mr. E. D. Gray came in guite soon. I think he must 
have heard that the meeting was being held. Mr. Parnell 
explained how matters stood and asked him for his opinion, 
and if he agreed his support in the Freeman. “ Well,” says 
Gray, “ I am not going to jail and I do not think it fair to ask 
my opinion, Of course if you carry out that policy the Govern- 
ment must put you all in prison.” “ Well,” says Parnell, “ you 
are in that position that your opinion cannot alter our deci- 
sion. We have unanimously decided to carry this policy 
through, but, at the same time we would be glad to have your 
opinion and to secure your support in the Freeman.” “ Then,” 
says Gray, that alters matters.” He looked round the room 
which was a small one and he asked, “ What does Kettle say?” 
“Oh,” says Parnell, “Kettle is the head and front of the 
whole business.” Gray says to me, “ Can this thing be done?” 
“ What be done?” I says. “ Get the tenants to keep their rents 
ín their pockets for a few months? I think it will come 
rather natural to them.” I then took up the running and went 
over the arguments of the previous night that evidently con- 
vinced Parnell. I asked, “ Will the character of the settlement 
depend upon the pressure we give the Government?” Gray 
said, “ Yes.” “ Are the Government going to deal with the land 
question?” Gray said, “ Yes.” “ Well then,” I said, “ this is 
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February, and one gale of rent will only accrue in March or 
May until the guestion is dealt with. No one will be hit or hurt 
until the wrangle is closed up and the knot cut out on the lines 
of the Land League. If the battle is fought out on open broad 
daylight lines there will be no temptation to commit outrages 
and we shall escape the dangers arising from an irresponsible 
combination. If the present bitterness is augmented by 
coercion many things will be done that may compromise the 
leaders very much more than the bold, manly, stand-up battle 
I recommend. Believe me, it will be a mercy to everyone con- 
cerned and I think it will be effective.” I said other things but 
when I was done Gray burst out with this remarkable expres- 
sion of opinion. “ Well, Parnell, if you have the courage to put 
that policy in force I will undertake that you will settle the 
land question in six months on better lines than it ever could 
be by any other means. I am every day meeting leading public 
men and I know the feeling that prevails among them, and I 
solemnly tell you that they are prepared to pay even more 
than Kettle’s price for peace in Ireland.” (My price was a 
bonus of six years purchase on the rental—three for the land- 
lords, and three for the tenants.) While Gray was speaking I 
was looking at the door and was on the point of standing up 
and putting my back against it until we would pledge everyone 
present to secrecy on the next move until it would be accom- 
plished. I hesitated, and lost my opportunity, and our secret 
got around somehow. I should mention that Egan or Brennan 
were not present at the meeting in the Westminster Palace 
Hotel. They left for Paris the night before the meeting in the 
House of Commons to lodge the first instalment of the Land 
League funds. 

Davitt and myself came to Dublin by the next boat to make 
arrangements for the great meeting. We drove to Amiens 
Street where he was stopping and I brought the car on to 
Artane. I did not see him for a good twelve months after- 
wards. I was late coming back, and when I reached the League 
rooms I heard that he had gone back to London with John 
Ferguson, to get his friend Charles Bradlaugh to get John 
Bright to induce Gladstone to withdraw the Coercion Act. 
Davitt and Brennan on his return from Paris met in London 
and came across to Dublin where Davitt was arrested before 
I had time to see him and sent to Portland Prison. 
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The Irish Party led by Mr. Dillon raised such a storm on 
Davitt’s arrest that they were expelled and there was a kind 
of Irish panic or disturbance feared by the London Press. It 
was rumoured that there was a danger of Mr. Parnell and 
others being assassinated. Feeling must have been rushing at 
hurricane speed for Mr. Dillon came to Dublin after being 
expelled and got:the Land League Executive to publicly and 
formally ask Mr. Parnell and others to go to America. This 
was part of Mr. Davitt’s plan. Dillon, Brennan, Harris and 
myself werc thc only Executive members in Dublin, and Mr. 
Dillon got Messrs. Brennan and Harris to sanction a resolu- 
tion in his own house to the effect stated above. I, of course, 
dissented, and when the guestion was coming before the public 
meeting called for the purpose I threatened to retire, but Mr. 
Dillon begged me to take the chair, which would put me in a 
neutral position. I took the chair as I intended all through 
to see the thing out. When the motion was proposed a very 
tall, good-looking young man who stood a head over the 
crowd in the doorway at a very crowded meeting, interposed 
with the remark that this seemed to be an extraordinary pro- 
position to ask the general to run away when the enemy was 
advancing. He went on and spoke a bit extravagantly. Some- 


one stood up to a point of order, but I ruled in his favour with 
such goodwill that the meeting went wild, and the motion 
was not passed. This young man was John Clancy, the present 
sub-sheriff.. I never saw him before, but I know him ever 


since, This was the only time in my life that I felt completely 
alone in Irish politics. Davitt was gone to prison and all the 
other Land League leaders were gone from Ireland. After 
some days I learned that they were all in Paris. I got a letter 
urging me to go there, but I refused and threatened to expose 
the whole breakdown. In a couple of days after I got a letter 
from Tom Brennan, who was the youngest but perhaps the 
most reliable of all the leaders, and with whom I was con- 
fidentially acguainted through his uncle James Rourke, as well 
as on his own account. I decided to go to Paris. 

It seemed as if Mr. Parnell and I were not to be separated 
until the end. On my way to Paris he came on board the 
packet at Dover and we travelled in a terribly crowded train 
from Calais to Paris. We got to Egan’s kotel some time in the 
night, and when I woke in the morning Tim Healy came 
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rushing into my bedroom to know where the blazes did I find 
him. I told him I had found him and that was enough. He 
said: “ We were going to get detectives to look for him. We 
thought he was done away with.” With the exception of T. 
P. O'Connor and Justin McCarthy I think all the other 
members of the League Executive were in Paris. It was Sun- 
day and John Dillon and I went to Mass in the Madeleine 
and went for a walk afterwards. He told me there was a meet- 
ing to be held about 2 o'clock and that it seemed to him that 
I was the only one who had a grip on the situation, and that 
he would back me up in anything I might propose. “ Oh,” 
I said, “ there would be no use in proposing anything here. If 
the people here meant to fight they would not be here. I simply 
came over at my own expense to hear what they had to say for 
themselves.” 

When the meeting assembled (Healy was not a mem- 
ber and was not present) Parnell took the chair, smok- 
ing a cigar, but kept his body down and looked at no one. 
We sat there, and sat there, until the silence became terrible. 
In desperation as it were, Mr. O'Kelly who was in great form, 
blurted out looking at me: “ Well, what have you got to say 
now?” I said I thought he should address the chairman, but 
as the meeting seemed to be at a loss how to begin I had no 
hesitation in giving my views. What had happened since the 
meeting in London? One man had been arrested. Should that 
circumstance prevent the other fourteen from carrying through 
the policy unanimously and solemnly decided upon? Why, if 
the fourteen were arrested and only one left I thought that he 
would be in honour bound to go on with the struggle. The 
people in Ireland are very anxiously waiting at this moment 
to know if the leaders are going to fight the Coercion Act, 
and the gentlemen present should remember that in Irish 
movements the leaders have always failed, the people never. 
When I sat down Mr. Sexton, who was after making one of 
his wonderful specches in Parliament, said that he thought 
the people should not be asked to do anything in Ireland that 
would compromise their position in the House of Commons. 
I got on my feet again and damned the House of Commons 
and its great talkers as being the greatest obstacle to Irish 
freedom, Sexton and I were getting angry when Parnell inter- 
vened with: “Gentlemen, if we get into personal wrangles 
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we cannot get on with the business. Under the altered circun 
stances since our last meeting I have put my views on paper 
and he pulling some pages out of his pocket, “ which if you 
permit me to read may show a way out of the present crux.” 
He commenced reading a very ably-written paper of consider- 
able length dealing with the whole circumstances and ably 
glossing over the abandonment of the prison policy that 
Dwyer Gray swore would have settled the land question. 
There was a pause or delay in turning over the pages of the 
paper and in one of these intervals Dillon whispered to me 
saying: “It was Kitty wrote that. Parnell never wrote a line 
of it.” This was the first I ever heard of that unfortunate, un- 
lucky political adventuress, and English governmental agent. 
Parnell’s paper was adopted by the meeting, Dillon, Brennan 
nnd mysell dissenting. Thus ended one of the most disastrous 
retreats ever recorded in the unfortunate history of this un- 
fortunate country. I am willing to admit that this policy of 
mine came on some members of the Executive like a blizzard 
for which they were not prepared, and I thought that the 
extreme men like Egan and Harris and others would have 
pushed it better if it emanated from some extreme man or 
leader. I was only a silent partner in the concern up to this 
point, and had been all my public life working through other 
men owing to my defective education and want of talking 
powers. I early found that I could do more effective work for 
Ireland by helping Sir John Gray and Butt and Parnell. This 
was the first time that I felt under the necessity of standing 
alone, and I failed owing to the want of caution or treachery 
of someone in getting Davitt arrested. Had he remained I 
would have won easily. 


Chapter 7 


I Entreat Parnell to Come to Ireland—The Clara Meeting 
—Andrew Bermingham—The Ladies’ Land League— 
Anna Parnell—Coercion—Brennan Arrested—My Arrest 
—“ The Kilmainham Party’—The 1881 Land Bill—The 
Tyrone Election—A Jail Visit from Parnell—My Labour 
and Industrial Programme. 


N the evening of the Paris meeting, William O’Brien 

joined the party in Paris on his way from Egypt, and 
Parnell soon after put him to work to cover the retreat. When 
Parnell left the meeting room, I followed him to his bedroom 
and asked him to close the door as I had a few words to say 
to him. “ Mr. Parnell,” I said, “I never remember kneeling 
to anyone but Almighty God and my own mother, but if 
necessary, I will now kneel to ask you to come and show 
yourself in Ireland, to enable you to retain the confidence of 
the people.” He seemed taken aback a little at my earnest- 
ness, and after a pause he said: “ When do you want me to 
go?” “ Next Sunday to a meeting in Clara, in the King's 
County. I shall meet you at the Broadstone and go with you.” 
“Yes, Ill go,” he said, and I said: “ God bless you,” and left 
him. Dillon and Harris, myself and some others left for Dublin 
the next day, and I scarcely know how the week passed I was 
so disappointed, but I went to the railway station on the next 
Sunday morning, and true to his word, Parnell turned up with 
Dr. Joe Kenny, but the doctor did not come to the meeting. 
We travelled to Moate, and had to drive to Clara. On our 
way down we reviewed the situation. There were a lot of evic- 
tions pending on several estates at the time, and I said that I 
thought that where the people were going out they should 
be advised to plough and tatter about some of their land to 
prevent the landlords from utilising it in a hurry. Someone 
Parnell knew joined the train before we had time to discuss 
the pros and cons of the ploughing idea, and we had no 
opportunity of referring to it again. This turned out to be the 
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only faulty idea I ever remember putting in Parnell’s way. 
He publicly recommended this procedure in his speech at the 
meeting, and brought himself within the scope of the White- 
boy Act of which, not being a lawyer, I was unaware. Pat 
Martin, M.P., drew Parnell’s attention to this mistake, and 
Parnell withdrew the advice to the people publicly in the 
House of Commons a few days afterwards, and he and I were 
at cross purposes for several months following. But we had 
one interesting day before the coldness. When we got to 
Moate there was a splendid pair of cobs hitched to a kind of 
very long low, phaeton belonging to Mr. Andrew Berming- 
ham, a great Tenant Righter, and well known to Mr. Parnell 
and myself, waiting for us. Mr. Parnell and I sat in front, 
and Mr. Bermingham and another friend behind. It was such 
a convenient yoke for talking—and Bermingham was a great 
slow talker—that one or other of them kept him in conversa- 
tion nearly all the journey. When we got out of the town we 
were joined and surrounded by about 200 mounted men of a 
bodyguard which Parnell was simply charmed with. I never 
heard him indulge in so many exclamations of satisfaction 
as he did on the six miles drive to Clara. I think Mr. Parnell 
would have shone as a military man, or as a lawyer, equally 
as a statesman, The day was splendid, and the Clara meeting 
was a record affair, and Mr, Parnell seemed to enjoy it more 
than usual, When we started to drive back, the phaeton was 
manned like the morning, but the crowd was so dense in the 
street that the driver could not get on with the cobs, which 
were becoming excited, Everyone in the place wanted to touch 
Parnell’s hand, and so many people held on to the phaeton 
that when the cobs got near the edge of the crowd they made 
a dash forward with the result that the unfortunate phaeton 
snapped in two, and poor Bermingham and his friend went 
back heels over head like a shot from a mortar. The cobs were 
simply flying at a full gallop, and Mr. Parnell turned nearly 
round in his seat and broke into the only fit of hearty laughter 
I ever saw him indulge in. “ Poor Bermingham!” he exclaimed 
more than once on the drive, “how disappointed he must 
be.” Our stopping for the owner of the phaeton was simply 
out of the guestion as we were racing for the train and besides, 
if we got him we had, as the witty driver said, no place to 
put him. 
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About the last thing Mr. Davitt did before his arrest was to 
start the Ladies’ Land League. He and Miss Anna Parnell 
gathered around the ladies’ centre in a short space, a sur- 
prising number of really talented women. At the same time 
I was somewhat dubious about the wisdom of the move in 
such a rough and tumble business as an agrarian combination 
necessarily must be when run on business revolutionary lines. 
I was not alone in that view, as most of the Executive were 
opposed to it, but Mr. Davitt was the leading spirit in the 
movement up to this, and no one thought of opposing him, 
especially as they had nothing better to propose. 

When I had an opportunity of making Miss Anna Parnell's 
acguaintance, I became even more enthusiastic about the 
move than Mr. Davitt. I found she had a better Knowledge of 
the lights and shades of Irish peasant life, of the real economic 
conditions of the country, and of the social and political forces 
which had to be acted upon to work out the freedom of 
Ireland than any person, man or woman I have ever met. It 
was a knowledge that reminded me very much of that of my 
own mother. It was simple, masterful and profound. Ignorance 
of the ethics of the real condition of Ireland has, in my 
opinion, been the chief cause of the failure of all our move- 
ments and our leaders in their efforts to work out the redemp- 
tion of the country. Anna Parnell would have worked the 
Land League revolution to a much better conclusion than her 
great brother. On our drive back to Moate, I introduced the 
subject and told him about my doubts and what removed 
them. “Oh, yes,” he said, “my sister knows all about Irish 
politics. She is never at a loss and never is mistaken in her 
judgment. It was she who hung on to Power and myself and 
the other people, and gave us no peace until we had to move 
to get Davitt liberated. She saw some of Davitt's work, his 
plans and projects for the future of the Irish national move- 
ment, and she determined if possible, to get a man who could 
think and plan under such circumstances restored to the 
sphere of action. You see how true her conceptions were.” 
We had some time to spare at the railway station and the 
people were as usual, anxious for oratory. Mr. Parnell pressed 
me as he never did before to address a few words to the 
crowd, but I declined to speak cither at Clara or Moate. My 
mind was seething with the effects of the breakdown at Paris, 
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and I was afraid I might collide with Parnell or seem to en- 
dorse his present policy. A lot of people travelled up to the 
next two stations to get autographs from Parnell. I never saw 
him indulge in such a weakness before. When we reached 
Dublin, he dined in Dr. Kenny’s, and left by the night mail 
for London. The doctor was savage because I did not turn in 
to dinner, but the fact was I did not care to talk, even privately 
then, as it was always my business not to decry but to utilise 
Parnell’s and every other man’s genius to work out the redemp- 
tion of the race. I was satisfied when I silenced the guidnuncs 
running away from Coercion. The unlucky Whiteboy business 
about ploughing the land was nearly putting him in the way 
of becoming the first “suspect.” I lost Mass that Sunday 
morning, and the remembrance troubled me all day. The 
nucleus of what was afterwards called the “Kilmainham 
Party,” was formed at the meeting in Paris. The minority 
there became the centre of the new Party. 

The Coercion was soon in full swing. Dillon and Boyton 
and Father Sheehy were amongst the first batch of leaders. 
Brennan and myself lost patience with the effects of the break- 
down policy and we commenced to preach a general rent 
strike on our own account. Brennan was arrested in May, and 
was the last of the first set of officials who gave their whole 
lime to the business and were, of course, paid a salary. Some- 
one had to be appointed in Dillon’s and Brennan’s places, and 
a meeting of the Executive was called in London, to which I 
was invited by Pat Egan. Parnell presided at the meeting, but 
never looked in my direction. The proposal was that Kettle 
and Sexton were to be appointed, but Mr. Parnell moved that 
Sexton should represent the Paris policy, and I should repre- 
sent the London policy. 

He was beaten on a division, and I was sent to Ireland in 
full command of the organisation. But of course Mr. Sexton 
was instructed to work in unison with his own House of 
Commons policy. I held my salaried appointment for about a 
fortnight, when I raised the no rent cry and was sent to prison, 
to the notorious satisfaction of some of the Paris men. But the 
end was not yet. 

I reached Naas jail after a rather exciting experience. I was 
fairly well known to the Naas people, and I had been up in 
the forenoon at the prison on a visit to Brennan and Father 
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Sheehy. I was “ pulled ” on my return at Kingsbridge. I met 
my new-made friend John Clancy in Naas, and we came back 
together and he was present at my arrest. He came with me to 
the Castle Yard, and got me some luncheon and an overcoat 
and came back to Naas with me. John Mallon and another 
officer were my escort. We had to drive from Sallins to Naas 
and Mr. Mallon selected the mail car. When we reached the 
town the car pulled up at the post office just as the work 
people, who seemed to be in great numbers, were returning 
from their work. It ran round like wildfire that the detectives 
were taking me to prison, and someone cried out, “ We won't 
let them.” Mr. Mallon asked me to get down and walk, and 
that it was only a short distance, The people rushed around us 
and knocked the hat off Mr. Mallon, and kicked and mauled 
both detectives, but the crux came when we got on the bridge 
over the canal with the low parapet. Someone called out to 
throw them in and drown them. By tremendous exertions 
they rushed for the prison door which was ready to admit 
them, and got in hatless and almost headless with their clothes 
rather badly torn, and bleeding from a good many wounds. 
Mr. Mallon and his man had to remain in the jail all night, as 
the crowd stoned the doors and kept up ructions for a long 
time. Late in the evening the band came out and played round 
the place in spite of the police. I spent only a fortnight in 
Naas. I applied to be transferred to Dublin to give me a 
chance to manage in some way my big farming business, and 
James Grehan got Lord Monk, whose acguaintance I had 
made at the ploughing match thirty years before, to get Mr. 
Forster to let me come to Kilmainham. 

I found Dillon and Boyton there, and we were joined soon 
after by Brennan and Father Sheehy. We were the 
“ Kilmainham Party”, William O'Brien was so puzzled about 
when he came into the conflict. 

It must be plain to even the casual reader that I had views 
of my own on every phase of the struggle, quite apart from 
the views of the men I was working with. This was the chief 
reason why Mr. Parnell and I understood each other so well. 
Although I missed getling a purchase transfer by the failure 
of the Party, I felt the advisability of making the best of the 
1881 Bill (based on Butt’s work in the Tenant Right move- 
ment) which Gladstone had to fall back on when the League 
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leaders failed to give him pressure to pass their programme. 
It seems to be a fundamental weakness amongst Irish leaders 
of every Movement to expect statesmen to legislate on their 
lines without pressure. This is simplicity of the first order. 
When I looked through the Land Bill I wrote to Tim Healy to 
dash on and amend the Bill by securing as much exemption 
from rent on the tenant’s improvements as possible. Parnell 
and the Party refused to accept any responsibility for such a 
lame settlement as the Land Bill offered, but I expected that 
Healy could be counted on to ignore the Party and display his 
ability in the discussion on the Bill. In his reply he said he felt 
greatly strengthened by having my support in the course he 
meant to adopt. The clause known as the “ Healy Clause ” in 
the Land Act of 1881, was the result. As a matter of fact it 
was Hugh Law, the Attorney-General, who drafted the clause 
in the form in which it passed, but it was under Healy’s 
pressure. Law refused to take Healy’s work which was only 
present and prospective, and in Law’s form it had 40 years of 
a retrospect. Mr. Sexton was doing the League work in 
Dublin, and James Grehan was doing most of the Sheriff’s 
sales and county work at this time. Nearly all the other lead- 
ing men wcre put in prison. 

I should here mention that, for all our differences at this 


time, it was Mr. Parnell who questioned Forster in the usual 
way about my arrest. Joe Cowan, M.P., whose acguaintance 
I made at the Richmond Commission spoke on the subject 


also. I was so obnoxious to the “ Home ” Party at the time 
that no one but Parnell would touch me. After the Land Bill 
passed, the Party had no excuse for remaining in Parliament 
and had to come to Ireland. The constitutional work of fighting 
the seat in Tyrone made vacant by the appointment of the new 
Land Commissioner, Mr. Litton, was seized upon to keep 
them employed. I was fairly well posted in Ulster politics, 
through my Tenant Right connections, and I heard through a 
reliable source, Jerry Jordan, that Dickson could not be 
beaten just then. I sent word to Mr. Parnell not to risk the 
rebuff of a defeat as it would have a bad effect on his popu- 
larity and prestige; and it was, amongst a large circle, low 
enough at this time. But he was in the toils and committed to 
the fight before he got my message, so it went on and his man 
was beaten. The Rev. H. Rylott was an able, but a new man 
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and not a good candidate just then. I was so disgusted at this 
setback that I allowed my own name to go forward for 
Monaghan a few days afterwards as I was informed through 
Dan McAleese and others that my connection with the Land 
Agitation would tell to great advantage in Monaghan. I was 
anxious to save Parnell's prestige, and to bring all the Parties 
together, now that the Land Bill was through and that the 
breakdown could not be recalled. It happened that the last 
run I took through the country before my arrest was attending 
a meeting with Healy at Carrickmacross, with O'Kelly at 
Brookboro, with Jordan at Enniskillen and Clones, and with 
Dillon in the town of Monaghan. I always thought afterwards 
that the defeat in Tyrone, of which the English Press made so 
much, drove Parnell to favour the wild demonstrations that 
followed. The Monaghan Election did not come off as the seat 
was not vacated. But my consent to stand brought Mr. Parnell 
on a visit to Kilmainham a few days afterwards. 

Father Shechy, Brennan, Boyton and I were at some game 
in the ball court when he entered by a corner door; and so 
strained were the feelings of the Party at the time, that none 
of the men moved one inch to meet him. He had to walk the 
full way to where we were standing. The greeting was 
courteous enough on both sides, and when it was over he says, 
“ Kettle, I want to speak to you.” “ Ail right,” I said, “ My 
guarters are here.” So we stepped in and when the first half- 
hour was up, he sent to the governor for an extension of the 
visit and when the next was up, he got a further extension. 
“ Well, Kettle,” he says, “ what are we going to do now?” “I 
suppose,” I said, “you have nothing to do unless to carry 
through the second section of the original programme. The 
first is drifted for the present, and there is no use in grieving 
about it.” “ I was sorry about Tyrone,” he replied. “ I did not 
get your message in time, so it had to go on.” I was expecting 
the visit and I had a written sketch of what I thought should 
be the next move, and I read it for him. I told him that I 
offered land for labourers on the Tenant Right platform, and 
that the future of the country would depend upon the housing 
and placing of the labour power, that legislation would be 
required for this, but in the meantime the farmers should be 
urged to give the labourers a decent way of living on fair 
terms. But the great work before the Land League organisa- 
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tion was the industrial question. I told him I remembered 
before the Famine when the people were fed and clothed on 
Irish manufacture, and I saw no reason why the present 
powerful combination should not be used to put Swift’s advice 
into operation to a large extent, “ To burn everything that 
comes from England but the coal.” The written sketch was, 
that the League should establish a great Central Bureau in 
Dublin with as many committee rooms as might be required 
for the use of Irish manufactures; that they should publicly 
canvass and invite everyone who manufactured anything in 
Ireland to come and form committees; and that the League 
would undertake to secure the home market to the utmost for 
Irish goods; and, as he said a few days later in Cork, when 
the Irish supply would be exhausted to fall back on the Ameri- 
can in preference to the British. I said I saw no reason why he 
should not go on quietly and govern Ireland by combination 
until the time came for legislation. 


Chapter 8 


The Irish Manufacture and Labour Programme—Arrest 
of Parnell—Mass and Sermon in Kilmainham—House of 
Commons Orators Caged—The No Rent Manifesto—I 
Lose My Health and am Released—Sheriff's. Sales— 
I Visit London and Paris—Release of Parnell— 
Chamberlain's Rôle. 


R. PARNELL attended a League meeting the next day and 
M announced the enlarged programme, taking in the 
labourers and almost threatening the farmers. Also he started 
the project of taking the largest house in Rutland Sguare for 
the Industrial Bureau, and when he went to Cork a few days 
afterwards he let himself loose on the boycotting of British 
manufactures. William O’Brien in his fascinating but surface 
view of this period attempts to glorify everyone about the 
Tyrone election. It was the exultation of the British Press 
and people over his defeat in Tyrone that drove Mr. Parnell 
to exhibit his power over every other part of Ireland. It was 
his declared determination to test, and if necessary of course, 
block the working of the Government rent-fixing Land Act, 
and his call on the people at Cork to boycott British manu- 
factures that moved every section of Gladstone's Cabinet to 
agree upon his arrest, and upon the suppression of the Land 
League. Mr. Parnell during those few weeks was leading the 
movement in Ireland on revolutionary lines, perhaps without 
being fully awarc of it, to make up somewhat for the failure 
to do so some months before, and the people simply went wild 
with delight. The result was the same—imprisonment—but 
the sequel was very different. The February sacrifice, accord- 
ing to Gray and Parnell himself many times afterwards, would 
have settled the land guestion, and have forced all classes to- 
gether on the national guestion, but the October sacrifice led 
to the tragedies that followed and settled nothing. 

Brennan and I were talking in the yard when our attendant 
54 
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told us that Mr. Parnell was arrested. We asked him how did 
he know. “ Why,” he says, “ he is in Boyton’s room.” I walked 
in like a man in a dream. Strange how I never expected his 
arrest. I wanted everyone else arrested, but not him. He was 
sitting on the side of Boyton’s bed when we took a good look 
at each other. “ Well, Kettle,” he says, “see where you have 
landed me now. If you left me at home at Avondale minding 
my own business I would have escaped this.” “ Never mind,” 
I said, “it might be worse.” We got talking together soon 
afterwards and I said: “ This is simply horrible. How are you 
going to get out unless you sneak out?” “I expect,” he says, 
“we will have plenty of time to discuss the going out. Tell 
me something about how you spend your time here.” I gave 
him a sketch of our easy, lazy prison procedure, and amongst 
other things he asked me had we devotions on Sunday. I 
said: “ Yes. We have Mass at nine o'clock and a sermon.” 
“ Well,” he says, “ I will go to Mass next Sunday with you.” 
I said: “I am delighted to hear it although somehow I am 
not surprised. I had,” I said, “a very serious conversation 
with poor Butt a short time before he died, and he seemed to 
have a decided leaning towards the Catholic religion.” “ Yes,” 
he says, “I believe the Catholic religion is the only spiritual 
religion in the world. It seems to connect this world and the 
next in a more positive way than the doctrines of any other 
Church.” When I had to go to my own guarters I said: “ Now 
don't forget about Sunday.” But unfortunately before Sunday 
came the placc was packed with all the leaders, and it was 
on the Sunday next that William O'Brien produced and we 
signed the no-rent manifesto. O'Kelly was the only one who 
at once realised like myself that Parnell was floored, for the 
present at least. O'Kelly said: “ You may as well make terms 
and go out as soon as you can, as you can never get out any 
other way.” But O’Kelly was laughed at for his expression of 
cowardly common sense, as Parnell called O'Kelly's way of 
looking at things many years after. Brennan and myself looked 
like dancing round the yard when we heard that O'Kelly and 
Sexton and the “ Paris Paper ” House of Commons men were 
caged. I had a great opportunity of travelling over the minds 
of all sorts of men in Kilmainham, and I enjoyed it 
immensely. The only impossible men I met there with whom 
I could never compare notes were William O'Brien and a 
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sombre Fenian from the West named Walsh. It was impossible 
to say anything that would please Walsh, and when O’Brien 
would be done rushing or gushing you would not have time 
to say anything. Dwyer Gray and Parnell were the two best 
listeners I met, and O'Brien is by long odds the worst. He 
never gives himself a chance to learn anything to change his 
first impressions. If they happen to be right he will drive 
them home with tremendous force, but if they are mistaken, 
his state is hopeless. 

The no-rent manifesto was, of course, my lever in February 
to lift landlordism off the necks of the people and to justify 
Gladstone in adopting the Land League purchase programme 
for the settlement of the Irish land guestion. Gray said that 
with the Parliamentary Party in prison Gladstone could pro- 
pose any kind of settlement and that the proposal to bring in 
six years’ purchase of the rental to bridge the difference be- 
tween what the tenant could pay and the landlords could sell 
at would induce the landlords to help on the settlement. Gray 
was lo take charge of the question in the House in the absence 
of the Party. He was not a member of the Party and as he 
said, was not going to jail. When the question came up in Kil- 
mainham while O’Brien was labouring to persuade Dillon to 
sign the manifesto, I had a few earnest words with Parnell. 
I said: “ This is a very serious thing to now ask the people 
to do what very many honest men cannot do. When I pro- 
posed this I had a definite object in view namely a six months’ 
fight and a definite land settlement. Now when Parliament has 
dealt with the land guestion without settling it, and when the 
people have neither the leaders nor the organisation they are 
called upon to start on an indefinite warfare which I know in 
many cases they can't wage successfully, and this is to go on 
until they succeed in beating the British Government. I shall 
never taunt you, Mr. Parnell, even in private, but I must ask 
you not to blame the people if they fail to carry out this policy 
now to the extent that was feasible for the six months’ effort. 
But,” I said, “I suppose there is nothing else to be done and 
we must strike back.” I remember well that it took O'Brien 
all he Knew to induce John Dillon to sign it, but he suc- 
ceeded, perhaps for the same underlying reason that something 
had to be done. When Mr. Parnell had signed it, he left down 
the pen and straightened himself up and looked at me. I 
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signed it in silence, and never explained my real view of the 
mafter until now. 

I was only about seven weeks in Kilmainham with 
Mr. Parnell, and while there we had no particular 
intercourse. He knew that I was perhaps the most disappointed 
man in Ireland, and we had nothing but failure to talk about. 
We setiled the labourers’ question one day at exercise, or 
rather the lines upon which it could be settled with houses and 
land, and worked by the Boards of Guardians, the details to 
be left to circumstances. We dined together every day, and 
Mr. O’Brien in his recollections gives, I think, a very fair 
sketch of the prison life after he came there. The old Kilmain- 
ham Party consisted of Dillon, Brennan, Boyton, Father 
Sheehy and myself in the medical department, with many 
visits from John O’Connor, John Clancy, Paddy Murphy, and 
a few others, but we could and did visit all the exercise 
grounds, and on the whole, spent a very pleasant time as 
prisoners. Notwithstanding the unremitting attention and skill 
of the genial, manly, high-spirited, self-sacrificing Dr. Joe 
Kenny, I lost my health. Curious how all the sedentary city 
and towns fellows felt Kilmainham as a holiday, but the 
robust, open-air, country people generally went physically 
wrong, My wife's health got even worse than my own with the 
worry of the business and anxiety of looking after a large 
family, and she was held to be in a bad way. Still she came 
every week to see me, and on one occasion she brought me 
a most pathetic account of poor Mrs. O’Brien, William’s 
dying mother. Forster sent a couple of specialists to see me 
early in December, and before the end of the month I was 
examined by Dr. Carte, the decent prison doctor, at the 
request of Dr. Kenny, and I was liberated on his report about 
Christmas. The order came late in the evening and the Party 
were assembled in Parnell’s room and when I was saying 
good-bye Parnell held my hand a little, saying: “I am very 
glad you are going out, Kettle. If you remained here much 
longer you would lose your health permanently. I shall always 
regret not having taken your advice last February. Had we 
done so the fight would have been over now, and over better 
than it ever can be.” “No use,” I said, “crying over spilled 
milk. What am I to do when I go out? I know a friendly rate 
collector I could kick up a row with, and strike against taxes 
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as well as rent.” “No,” he says, “do nothing until you hear 
from us. Go away and recruit your health somewhere, and if 
we want anything done we will let you know.” “ Well,” I 
said, “ anything in the way of extreme action outside will react 
on you here, so I shall let you make the running this time and 
wait for your orders absolutely.” I got no orders, and I took 
no part in the work outside. I went to London and to Paris 
to visit Egan and all our friends all over the place. We had 
a couple of sheriff’s sales about rent, but the landlords got 
their rent and the lawyers their costs, for unless we burned 
the place we could not prevent them as we always had roll- 
ing stock to double the value of the rent lying about that 
could not be dispensed with unless we threw a large number 
of people idle and allowed the landlords to punish everyone 
and to get their rent into the bargain. This was some of the 
difficulty I warned Mr. Parnell about before signing the no- 
rent document. 

ft was Mr. Chamberlain who negotiated Mr. Parnell's 
release from Kilmainham, and who got Gladstone to throw 
over Forster, As the leader and mouthpiece of the English 
Radicals he seemed to contemplate a junction of Irish demo- 
cracy under Parnell and his own Radical following in Great 
Britain to bring him to the Premiership. It was notorious that 
it was his association with the Irish Party of Action, Parnell 
and O'Donnell, that induced Gladstone to include him and 
the Republican preacher, Sir Charles Dilke, in his Cabinet. 
I believe that the Page-Woods (Mrs. O'Shea), and the 
Chamberlains were on very intimate terms socially, and I 
expect that Mrs. O'Shea wanted Parnell liberated. It seemed 
a likely enough consideration on Chamberlain's part if he 
could have used Parnell and his great democratic forces for 
his own purposes that he would be willing to concede Ireland's 
demands if it did not tend to break up the alliance. Of course, 
Parnell's was purely and necessarily a democratic and not an 
Irish national movement, and his lieutenants and “ items,” as 
Biggar called them, wcre all labour men of one kind or 
another. But Parnell was not a democrat. He generally held 
very different views from the men around him. Still he seemed 
never to forget the value of every man who joined him in the 
struggle. 


Chapter 9 


My Personal Finances—The Park Murders—lInterview 
with Parnell in London—Land War Truce—Land for 
Labourers—Coercion Rampant—l Start Parnell Tribute 
—£40,000—Dispersal of Party—Carnarvon Proposals— 
Parnell’s Trust in Providence—White Heather, 


MUST again remark that from my first start in active 
lat o with Butt I was running a large tillage concern of 
good but highly rented land, that I got no mercy from my 
landlords, and that with one hand I had to make a living for 
a large family, and work my politics with the other. Soon after 
the release from Kilmainham and Portland, and the Phoenix 
Park Tragedy, I paid a visit to London. I found Mr. Davitt, 
and had a chat with him about the condition of things gener- 
ally, and he told me he was expecting a visit from Parnell. In 
a short time Parnell and Dillon came in, and in the conversa- 
tion that followed I learned what I wanted to Know in a rather 
positive fashion. Mr. Davitt stated that he meant to renew the 
land agitation where he stopped it before going to prison, but 
Parnell got so heated and excited that he spoke in a way that 
was quite new to me. He told Davitt that no such thing could 
be done, and that he should not attempt it unless he wanted 
to be sent back to jail. I sought Parnell the next night in the 
House of Commons and he took me out on the terrace. I told 
him that I came over to know was the fight to go on or was it 
over during the reign of the present Government. He told me 
all about the terms of the Kilmainham affair, and that the fight 
was over so far as he was concerned for the present, but that 
the Parliamentary work would go on as usual and that he 
would like me to come to Parliament to organise the 
labourers and to go on with the industrial movement. I said, 
“I have neither talents nor time for Parliamentary work. My 
own business is in a rather bad way. I have drifted into debt 
and now that the fight, as I understand it, is over, I feel bound 
to try and get out of it. I am farming a rather big lot of dear 
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land which the present Land Act does not touch and I cannot 
expect quarter from the landlords. My family is pretty large 
and young, so upon the whole I think you might extend the 
order you gave me when leaving prison and permit me to 
retire until further orders.” He says, “ I think you should let 
me Know more about your debts.” I said, “ No, not until I 
must, if that time ever comes, which I hope it never will. 
“ Now about the future,” I said. “ If there is anything which I 
think would be of service to the cause and useful for you to 
Know can I find you?” “ Yes. Any time or under any circum- 
stances. I shall be at home for you because you never want to 
see me about your own interests. In any correspondence that 
may arise out of this arrangement I shall write, but shall never 
expect an answer unless you think it necessary.” We parted 
with his usual regret at not having taken the other road at the 
beginning. I went back to Ireland and spent some years hard 
labour, trying to hold my own against the landlords, and 
battling to maintain my independence. But at the same time I 
kept in touch with everything that was going on and with 
Parnell. I was present at the founding of the National League 
and other meetings, but took no part in the proceedings, nor 
did I become a member until Parnell proposed me years 
afterwards. 

But although I dropped out of the running in public I 
pushed the labourers' guestion through Parnell, and I paid a 
visit to London to see Sir George Trevelyn with Parnell on 
this question. I wanted free money, or at least free land, for a 
labourers’ settlement then as I want it now. 

Ireland was dragooned at a terrible rate during the follow- 
ing years and William O'Brien with “ United Ireland” did 
great work. He covered the retreat and the failure of the Party 
to put the London policy of a six months fìght in force, in an 
extraordinarily able manner. It might have been done by 
other men, but not in the same style. He narrowly escaped 
two years imprisonment as he tells us in his recollections. The 
Forster section of the British Government, and I think every 
section of the British people after the revelation and convic- 
tion of the Invincibles, seemed to be determined to crush the 
Parnell movement, and to ride roughshod over the liberty and 
the lives of everyone. Gray of the Freeman's Journal, the High 
Sheriff, was snuffed out and sent to prison. Davitt, Healy and 
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Quinn, for hinting at a renewal of the land agitation, were 
locked up. At no time do I remember a gloomier outlook in 
Irish politics, particularly for Mr. Parnell. The secret inquisi- 
lions that were established by the Government were working 
so successfully that the people of England seemed to be look- 
ing forward to a day near at hand when Parnell, and Egan, 
and Brennan, and all the other leaders, would be sent to the 
scaffold after Joe Brady and his comrades. In taking stock of 
the situation I became horribly impressed with the necessity 
of a rally of some kind to shake off the attack of the blood- 
hounds that were howling round the country. 

Even in Ireland from one cause or another, from perhaps 
the attitude of Mr. Davitt and myself and others on the failure 
of the Land League to produce better results, Mr. Parnell's 
popularity was at a sort of low ebb at that time. I could only 
think of one thing that could be done and I wrote a short 
public letter to the Freeman and I called to see Gray who was 
after coming out of prison. He was in London, but he came 
next day and I asked him were my fears correct about Parnell. 
“Well, Kettle,” he says, “it is impossible to spend one hour 
in London at this moment without becoming horribly im- 


pressed with the fecling that you have given expression to.” 
* Well.” I said, “ something must be done to rally round him.” 
“ But what can be done? You dare not do anything just now.” 
I anid, “1 admit you can't speak, and you can't write, but you 
can pay or subseribe, and that argument will convince John 
Bull better than any other, Read that,” I said, throwing my 


letter to the Freeman, with a ten-pound note, over to him. 
' But,” he says, “ I hope you don't want me to take it up in 
the Freeman?” “ Not just at present,” I said, “ but if it grows 
of course you will.” We talked a bit and I stood up to leave 
when he jumped up and slapped me on the back and says, “ I 
have it!” “ What have you?” I said. “ Tll write to Croke (the 
Archbishop) and get him to send £50, and there and then I 
feel the thing is done.” Poor Father Kavanagh, who was after- 
wards accidentally killed at the altar in Kildare, was moved 
by the same spirit that moved me and a short letter with £3 
appeared in the Freeman on the same subject. Some nine 
bishops and 260 priests rallied round the Primate's standard 
in a short time and succeeded in driving off Forster's stalk- 
'hounds. In four months the “Parnell Tribute” grew to 
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£40,000, in spite of the fact that the Vatican had frowned on 
it. 

After Dr. Croke denounced the No-Rent Manifesto the 
clergy generally took a lower line in the agitation created by 
the Land League, and this just suited Mr. Parnell in his 
arrangements with Gladstone and the Liberal Party. The 
ordinary political registration and representative business of 
the country was carried out by Mr. T. M. Harrington, gener- 
ally through the priests. In the National League, all the 
Parliamentary Party assisted Mr. William O'Brien and, as he 
tells us, Mr. T. M. Healy defended the country very ably 
against Coercion in all its grades and forms. It is curious that 
all the Cork men were always strong on the defensive, but not 
at all reliable when called upon to initiate a lead. Ever since 
his liberation from prison, Mr. Davitt's position was a most 
unsatisfactory one. The old Kilmainham Party were all more 
or less dissatisfied with the turn things had taken and the 
failure of the Party to force the fighting when it could have 
been effective, before the Land Bill was drafted. Dillon had 
left the country, I was paying my debts working day and 
night at uphill farming, Brennan and Egan were gone also, 
and Davitt was left practically alone. He spent his time in 
various ways, writing labour articles for the Freemian and 
addressing labour meetings in various places. He went to 
America, and when he came back he took a turn in the 
Dublin Corporation. He was, in fact, like a fish out of water, 
but his loyalty to Parnell under all the disappointment was 
something I remember. I often thought it far and away 
exceeded my own. Of course he had the allegiance of the 
nation and the unalterable loyalty of a few fast friends and 
followers like James Rourke, James F. Grehan, John F. 
Taylor, P. J. O'Neill, and a host of men not in public life, but 
he tired of such poor work as there was to be done in Ireland, 
or for Ireland, and he announced his intention publicly in the 
Press of going to Australia for two years. Nothing was gained 
during '82, '83 or 84 after the Kilmainham Treaty, except an 
Arrears Act to let the Act of ’81 work, and the Labourers Act. 
I was loath to let Davitt go, and I published a series of letters 
on the Irish question in which I criticised and blamed and 
praised everyone on the stage of public life at the time. This 
had some effect in moderating the feelings of hostility that 
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existed at that time between Mr. Davitt and the Parliamentary 
Party. Parnell had always too much good sense to complain of 
Davitt’s restless criticism. Mr. Davitt did not leave Ireland, 
and the summer of 1885 was got through somehow. In August 
I got a letter from Parnell inviting me down to Aughavanagh 
for the week-end. 

I went to Aughavanagh and we discussed Davitt, and all 
hands, and it was the only time I ever heard him complain of 
anyone. He praised O'Brien, and very justly, for the great 
defence he was making against the Government in Ireland. 
Amongst other things he said, “ Does Davitt not know that 
I have to work with the tools that come to my hand? I have 
no choice. The men I would like to have won't come, so I 
have to use the men who will. It is no sinecure, I can tell him, 
to be spending our lives and our health in the House of 
Commons, watching the enemies of Ireland without being 
able to strike effectively.” “ Well,” I said, “we had better 
close the discussion in this way: guietly turn over in your mind 
the services of all the men you have met since you took up 
your mission, and if on examination you find that Davitt has 
not rendered Ireland and you more real service than any of 


the other men around you you can drop him, Mr, Davitt is 
no more to me than you are, only for what he may be worth 
to Ireland, Even his amiable criticism, not of you, but of some 
of your followers, may help to Keep them up to their work.” 
“ Well, he says, “1 will make time to meet him somewhere 
soon,” I said, “© A lot of your men seem to be qualifying for 
the Bar just now.” “ Yes,” he says, “I have been advising 


them to do so. You know in the early days we could not get 
legal advice on any terms.” “ That's true,” I said, “ but take 
care they do not grow too big when they find they Know more 
than the master.” He alluded to this point years afterwards. 
“ You were at Arklow yesterday,” I said, “ opening the guarry 
and selling the stones to the Corporation but what was the 
meaning of your strange speech on protection and Irish 
industries? Are you going to break with the Free Traders?” 
“ Yes,” he said, “ we have a rather big project on hands.” 
He then explained the meeting with Lord Carnarvon and the 
project of Aristocratic Home Rule, with the colonial right to 
protect our industries against English manufacture. I seemed 
to be knocked dumb, as I really was, by the unexpected news, 
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and he went on to explain that it was not from a motive of 
justice or generosity that the Conservative Party were making 
the proposals. Inspired chiefly by Lord Randolph Churchill, 
the classes in Britain were afraid that if the Irish democratic 
propaganda were to continue, in conjunction with the English 
Radicals, class rule might be overturned altogether. So, to 
save themselves, they are going to set up a class conservative 
government in Ireland, with the aid and consent of the Irish 
democracy, or in other words with our assistance, having no 
connection with England but the link of the Crown and an 
Imperial contribution to be regulated by circumstances. I said, 
“ This is the most important news I ever heard from England, 
but it seems to be too good to be true.” “ No,” he says. “ If we 
help them to get a majority at the coming election they are 
going to carry through this policy.” 

“The world will be surprised and astounded when this 
becomes known,” I said, “ but do you know what I always 
thought on this subject? England could not afford to delegate 
the governing powers of Ireland into the hands of any class 
other than that ruling in England at the time. Here was I 
thinking that we would have to wait for Home Rule until the 
English Radicals and the Irish Democrats would become 
powerful enough to rule the Empire, and now it is coming 
from the top instead of from the bottom. It is simply astound- 
ing, but I fear it will not come to pass. You will not be able to 
get the Tories a majority to do this. The Irish in Britain will 
not vote for them, and besides I fear that the Irish landlords, 
owing to their crimes in the past, are not destined to be placed 
so easily at the head of the people’s affairs in Ireland. But all 
the same I am intensely interested, and I shall do the little I 
can to help you with the experiment.” He says, “I want you 
to keep Davitt quiet and advise him not to denounce us while 
this policy is being tried.” “ It will be a big job,” I said, “ but 
I will do my best.” And so I did, and I hope Mr. Davitt will 
forgive me for getting him to hold his hand several times dur- 
ing the Election of 1885. 

Parnell told me all this before breakfast—he was fond of 
late French breakfast, where nearly all the dinner dishes are 
produced. He did not go out with the shooting party he had 
there at the time. James J. O’Kelly and Peter McDonald of 
the Dublin Corporation were there, and a good many others. 


AUGHAVANAGH 
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He came out with me on the low-lying moors near the bar- 
racks (o train a young dog, and the talk turned out to be 
rather interesting. While he was schooling the dog I picked 
up a sprig of white heather, and when he turned round he 
said: “Oh, where did you get that?” in a very interested 
manner. I told him where I got it growing. “ Oh,” he says, 
“that is an emblem of good luck. As long as I am rambling 
about here I never chanced on it, and here you are only a 


short time about and you find it.” “Well,” I said, “I am 
delighted to know that good luck is coming as I seldom 
wanted it worse.” ‘This find seemed to throw him into a seri- 
ous moralising mood and he went on: “ Well, Kettle, how 
little we know about the when or the wherefore. Human effort 
is after all a very small quantity. The best we can do is to 


act in (hc best manner we are inspired to and leave the result 
to be decided by a higher power.” Now, Mr. Parnell and my 
own mother were the only two people I ever met who seemed 
to be always referring the results of their work to be decided 
by a higher power. With all his human frailties he seemed to 
be the most spiritual-minded man I ever knew. On this day 
of surprises I had another before the end. “ By the way,” I 
said, “I hear the young men in many parts of the country 
are falling back into line with the extreme movement notwith- 
standing all the glamour of your Parliamentary work.” He 
carried a large walking stick with a crooked end and he laid 
his two hands on the crook and turned round facing me and 
said: “ Why should they not? All our plans and projects may 
fail, and all our management may prove at fault, and through 
some turn of misfortune England may grow savage and 
trample down every right of Ireland, and God only knows but 
the guarrel may have to be settled that way yet.” Here was 
a man who during the three previous years had been nursing 
one English Party, and now was going into an experimental 
alliance with the other, occupying, as he then did, a position 
as a statesman and Parliamentarian second to no man in any 
country, guietly contemplating the miscarriage of all his pro- 
jects and leaving the results to be decided by a higher power, 
The reach of his mind and the depth of his nature and his 
terrible power to absolutely ignore his actual surroundings at 


all times was never so strikingly displayed in all our inter- 


course as on this occasion. It was a positive and living exhibi- 
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tion of that mystic element which undoubtedly formed a large 
portion of Parnell's character. There also seemed to be an 
element of mysticism about other members of the Parnell 
family. On this point, too, I might take a look at another 
great Irish mind, Isaac Butt. It was a well-known fact that 
Butt was always greatly upset and disturbed if he happened 
when dressing to forget to put round his neck the medals and 
other religious emblems of Catholic devotion. I believe he 
more than once sent a messenger from the Courts to his house 
for them. I Know I one day called to see him when he was in 
Eccles Street, and I found him pacing the hall in a great state 
of excitement. When we shook hands he says: “ Oh, Kettle, 
I fear there is no chance for the success of the Home Rule 
cause in my time.” “ Why,” I said, “ what makes you say 
so?” He says: “ You must have noticed a large picture of the 
Irish Parliament hanging there,” turning to the side of the hall, 
“ and when I was just going out to-day it fell with a crash and 
was broken in a hundred pieces.” Here was a genuine revela- 
tion of the mysticism in Butt’s mind. I was often told by 
friends that no one else could get so near Butt or Parnell as 
I did. Well, I believe myself to be a very ordindry man with 
a particularly ordinary education, and I know that I never 
went one hair's breadth out my usual movements to attract 
their confidences, but I sometimes thought that I had a rather 
large element of mysticism in my own character, and that this 
may have been the attraction. I left Mr. Parnell early in 
the evening to catch the train for Dublin, and I never recollect 
making a journey in a greater state of a kind of mental intoxi- 
cation than after that day with Parnell at Aughavanagh. 


Chapter 10 


The 1885 Election— Phil. Callan again — Parnell's 
Cambridge Reminiscences—Failure of Tory Under- 
standing—Change Over to the Liberals—A Day with 
Davitt at Avondale in 1886—The 1886 Breakdown 
—Parnell's Health and Despondency—I Review the 
Progress Made and Cheer Him Up. 


HE collision between Parnell and Callan in Louth was a 
‘Trees business altogether. Callan was so loyal to 
Butt that he often said ugly things about Parnell and his Party. 
When Parnell helped Russell to put Callan out of Dundalk, 
Callan got returned for Louth in spite of him, and although 
he acted always with the Party he owed no allegiance to 
Parnell. Callan somehow made himself disagreeable to many 
of the Parliamentarians by his brusque manner, and his 
assumption of being better posted than many of them. 

When it came to the placing of the men at the General 
Election Parnell seemed to make it a test of allegiance to the 
Party that the candidates should represent not their own con- 
nections in certain constituencies but the cause and the people 
generally. Jordan of Enniskillen, although he could have been 
returned for Fermanagh almost independent of Parnell, was 
sent to County Clare. At a meeting of the Election Com- 
mittee of the Party I heard it was decided not to give Callan 
a nomination, but at the instance of E. D. Gray, who was a 
great friend of Callan’s, Parnell offered Callan a seat if he 
would consent to contest a constituency further north than 
Louth. But Callan, as he admitted to me, refused and hung on 
to Louth, and so according to the new rules provoked a con- 
test from one cause to another. There were none of the Parlia- 
mentary Party prepared to appear in Louth against Callan, 
and Parnell had to carry through the fight himself, and a rather 
bitter contest it proved to be. Callan told me that he could 


_ have had Parnell killed in Dundalk if he held up his hand, and 


Parnell admitted that it was probably true. During the contest 
67 
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I had an appointment with Parnell in Morrison’s late at night, 
and travelling in from Malahide there were two superior 
second-class passengers in the compartment when the follow- 
ing conversation took place. One says: “I often heard that 
Mr. Parnell was a cold, unemotional man, but I can tell you 
he is nothing of the kind. I heard him speak whilst the train 
was stopped in Drogheda, about the battle in Louth, and he 
spoke with such concentrated passion and scorn that the 
words ‘ Philip Callan’ seem to be still sticking in my face.” 

Parnell also had an appointment that night with Mr. Sexton 
and Mr. McGough, a League solicitor, about Louth, and after 
my interview they were called in, and Sexton being in a quiz- 
zical mood, drew Parnell out to retail some of his experiences. 
He says: “I never was so near losing my temper as I was 
to-day, first with a fellow who was shouting at me from a 
brake near the one I was speaking from. Only the people 
around stopped me, I would have rushed at him, and when I 
was coming, to the train this evening, a fellow shouted just at 
my ear: ‘To hell with Parnell!’ I don't Know how I refrained 
from striking him down.” “If you did,” said Sexton, “ you 
might have left him like the way you left the Englishmen in 
your school days. Do, Parnell, tell us that story.” After some 
pressing, Parnell said: “ When I was at Cambridge reading 
for my degree, I was set upon by two swell students, with 
one of whom I had a dispute in the dusk of the evening near 
the railway. I was hit and dragged about at first, and when I 
got clear, I made a drive at one of them. He ducked and my 
arm went across his shoulders, and he, in the encounter, hit 
me a peg in the eye. The blow stung me a bit, and I drew 
back and then sprung at him and caught him on thc jaw, and 
he went down like a log. I then hit the other a blow or two 
and he also fell. I then went on to my train. The fellows were 
mean enough to summon me for assault before the magis- 
trates, and although they were two to one, and were the 
attacking party, the magistrates fined me £20.” I expressed 
surprise at such a ruling on the case. “ Oh, but,” says Sexton 
(who evidently had heard the story before), “the two fellows 
were broken up in bits. Weren't they, Parnell?” “ Well,” he 
says, “ one fellow had his jaw bone broken and the other, one 
of his arms, but I think they had plasters and bandages on 
where there were no great wounds. Then,” he says, “I 
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appealed to the college authorities against the decision of the 
magistrates and they confirmed the sentence. I was SO exas- 
perated at the animus against me because I was an Irishman 
that I packed up my traps at once and left the college, and 
never returned there again.” 

Sexton and McGough promised to go to Louth the next 
morning, but I felt so dubious about being in time for the 
train that I told Parnell that if he intended to beat Callan he 
must go and do it himself, and so he did. Sexton did not go. 

Unfortunately, as I think, the Tory Party did not get 
through the Election of 1885 in a position (even with the con- 
stant attention of the Irish Party) to carry through the under- 
standing of Lord Carnarvon with Parnell. I always thought 
that Mr. Parnell might have held on a little longer than he 
did to what I might call the Tory alliance. By throwing them 
over so soon he seemed to justify the hostile attitude after- 
wards assumed by Lord Randolph Churchill who was the 
chief inspirer of the Tory negotiations with Parnell. I confess 
that I felt then, and still feel, a greater leaning towards the 
British Tory Party than I ever could have towards the so- 
called Liberals, and I felt in no way elated when I learned 


from Parnell soon after the Election of 1885 that Gladstone 
had opened negotiations with him through his Chief Whip— 
Lord Richard Grosvenor—as to what he wanted for Ireland 
on the land and national questions. When he was going into 


the Tory alliance he asked me to keep Mr. Davitt if I could 
from denouncing him, and now when he contemplated an 
alliance with the Liberals and Radicals he sent me a telegram, 
which I showed to Mr. Davitt, inviting us to Avondale on a 
certain Sunday in the spring of 1886. When Mr. Davitt, after 
reading the wire asked me was I not going to preserve the 
telegram which he saw me shoving into my pocket, I said 
I did not mind about hoarding my correspondence—where 
was the use. “ Oh,” he says, “ these things may be of interest 
some day.” So I did keep the telegram and some other things 
afterwards. 

We went to Avondale and spent a rather interesting day 
with Parnell. There was some snow on the ground, but all the 
same Parnell took us for a good long walk, and got us into 
his sawmills. He was so anxious to show us what he was doing 
that he took off his coat and started some of the machinery 
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to start up a new turbine he had erected. And this on a Sun- 
day. After dinner I spent a very interesting time listening to 
Parnell and Davitt travelling over the fields of Irish-American 
politics, and the chief actors therein, and Irish-England politics 
and their ramifications and possibilities. I made it a rule early 
in my political life never to assume a knowledge I had no 
means of acquiring, and as I had no actual knowledge of 
America or England, I always became a listener while men 
who knew them were talking. But when Irish Ireland was 
taken up, I generally took a hand and sometimes, I fear, a 
positive and impudent hand in the game. A general outline 
of the Irish claim on the new alliance was arrived at, and of 
course Davitt was very much pleased to find himself on active 
service in harness with Parnell again. On our way to Rath- 
drum, Mr. Davitt exclaimed: “Well, that man’s mind is as 
clear as crystal.” When we were leaving, Mr. Parnell said: 
“ Now I think it would be better not to make this interview 
public at present,” and he gave us a most amusing account 
of the way he used to keep clear of the Press men in his own 
Party. 

The riding down policy adopted by the Liberals prevented 
Parnell and Chamberlain from coming together»and I expect 
that Chamberlain felt deadly hurt at Parnell's Tory policy of 
1885. By refusing to stand by the Tories in their helpless posi- 
tion in 1885, he had the misfortune to turn two of the very 
ablest men in England, Churchill and Chamberlain, against 
him. It was the power displayed by Parnell over the Irish in 
England, by getting them to vote with their traditional enemies 
—the Tories—against their natural allies—the Liberals—that 
induced Gladstone to offer him an alliance on Home Rule. 
When Chamberlain failed to use Parnell and his democrats 
to get him to the front in England, he broke up the Liberal 
Party rather than let Parnell win without him. 

I met Mr. Parnell by appointment in Morrison's Hotel some 
time after the Home Rule failure of 1886, and I never saw him 
so cut up. His appearance reminded me of what he told me 
he went through with the nervous attack after the contest in 
the County Dublin. I was waiting for him in his room and 
when he took off his overcoat, he threw himself on a lounge 
and exclaimed: “ Well, Kettle, I have gone the whole round 
of English parties during the last few months and I have failed 
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all along the line, and now the fight is gone back to Davitt’s 
line and yours, and go and make your best of it.” I somehow 
instinctively felt that he was in a bad way, he spoke so seri- 
ously, and I said: “I do not think you are justified in flying 
in God's face like that. You are feeling for what you have 
failed to do, but you seem to forget what you have done. You 
gave an exhibition of power sufficient to convert nearly all 
the great men of England to endorse your claims for Ireland, 
and you seem to look upon that as nothing. I think you have 
great reason to thank Heaven that you did not succeed in 
carrying the land and Home Rule settlements on the lines laid 
down in Gladstone’s scheme. You were giving too much for 
the land and three millions a year too much for the country. 
Had Gladstone’s Bills been passed into law Ireland would 
have fallen under the burden and you might go out of public 
life, disgraced and broken-hearted, so I think you should not 
despond but rejoice.” “ You seem,” he says, “ to be able to 
take a hopeful, philosophic view of things always.” I said: 
“ I am rather naturally inclined to leave a large margin for 
contingencies in every business. I am never sanguine. No 
matter how well I do a thing I always feel it could be done 
better, but in the present situation I see no honest cause for 
regret.” After a long general conversation on men and things, 
I left him in good enough form, But from whatever cause, his 
health broke down soon after that, and I did not see him for 
a good long spell, as he spent most of his time in England. 
I heard he got a wetting when out hunting, of which pastime 
he was really fond, and that a kind of rheumatic attack fol- 
lowed. When the Irish Party settled down to the Liberal 
alliance after 1886, Mr. Davitt went to America and brought 
home Mrs. Davitt. At a farewell dinner given him by a few 
friends at Bray, I heard that William O'Brien declared a few 
days before that he would prove Gladstone's words to be a 
prophecy. The declaration made by Gladstone was that the 
Tories would have to govern Ireland either by Home Rule or 


Coercion. 


Chapter 11 


William O’Brien—“ Plan of Campaign”—My Pro- 
gramme : Improvements for the Farmers and Land for 
the Labourers—Agitation on Lord Dillon's Estate—Land 
League's Ignorance of Land Conditions—O’ Brien Smith, 


Barry and New Tipperary—I Meet Parnell’s Mother and 
Review Parnell’s Public Work for Her. 


A LITTLE later I saw Mr. William O’Brien and he asked me 
what would be the best cry in a new agitation in which he 
hoped I would join him. I told him that the “ Improvements 
for the Farmers” and “ Free Land for the Labourers,” was 
my platform upon the land question. The policy of a strike 
against rent was stil] lingering in the public mind, but the years 
'83 and '84 wese fairly good farming years, but in '85 and 
'86 things were going down again, and there was the pinch of 
distress over the West of Ireland. I asked Mr. O'Brien if he 
had consulted Mr. Parnell about renewing the land agitation. 
He said he had not, but that something should be done to 
help the Home Rule Party, and he believed Parnell would not 
object. I saw it announced in that morning's paper that Lord 
Dillon's tenants were calling for a reduction of rent, and that 
John Dillon was going to Ballaghaderreen to confer with the 
tenants about the reductions. The priest there was clamouring 
for them. Mr. Dillon came on the scene during my interview 
with Mr. O'Brien and I said: “ Here is just the man who can 
explain what I want to know about this new cry about rent.” 
I Said to him: “I see you are going to the West and I just 
Want to Know how much of the property on thê Dillon estate 
belongs to the people and how much to Lord Dillon.” “ Well,” 
he says, “eighty per cent. at least belongs to the tenants. 
More, I am sure, but at least that.” “ And are you going to 
deliberately advise the people to forgo their just claims to 
their own, and give away all that lies between 35 and 80. If you 
are, I call it a very doubtful business, and I could not sanction 
it. Why not claim the full rights of the people and then let 
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them settle on any line they like; but to start by surrendering 
property that belongs to the tenants without even claiming it, 
is most unwise and is certain to make trouble.” Mr. O’Brien 
said that to make anything like an extreme demand would be 
misunderstood in England, and the priests would not sanction 
it, and besides the people themselves should be the best judges 
of what they want. I said: “I don’t know about England, and 
I would not mind them in a matter of this kind, but I know 
that the poor people in Ireland and some of their priests are 


so thankful for small mercies that they would compromise 
their interests on any terms of relief. Davitt claimed the land 
for the people, and although he did not get it yet, he shook 


the landlords down from their blasphemous claim to ‘ absolute 
ownership.’ If you claim the property created by the people 
for the people, you may not get it all, but you will corner and 
confuse the people who will deny their right to it. Besides, 
in the case of Ireland, the property and improvements created 
by the people silently strengthens their claim to remain on the 
land and condemns as a useless encumbrance the landlords, 
who unlike the English landlords, never made any improve- 
ments to any property.” But Mr. O’Brien seemed to be in a 
hurry to start some kind of agitation, and he would not look 
closely into the subject, so we parted, and he plunged into the 
plan of campaign rent strike which kept the country well 
agitated until the Parnell crisis. 

When Mr. Parnell came out of prison he said if the 
farmers wanted another or a further rent strike they 
would have to fight the landlords with their own money 
and not with the funds of the League or Party, much of 
which was collected in America or abroad. Mr. Harrington took 
up this idea and drafted what was known as the 
“Plan of Campaign. When the tenants on a certain 
estate decided not to pay their rents unless they got 
certain reductions, there were treasurers or trustees 
appointed to take charge of the war chest, which 
was to be an agreed proportion of the rent which they offered 
to pay the landlords. When the usual proceedings of the land 
war took place, i.e., legal proceedings, seizures of cattle and 
goods, sheriffs’ sales of goods and effects, and lastly, the sale 
of the interest of the farms—followed by eviction; then houses 
and subsistence had to be provided for the evicted. There was 
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a powerful wealthy Land Corporation established by the land- 
lords and backed up by the Government with all the resources 
of British civilisation to crush this effort of the farmers to secure 
fair rents. The most remarkable thing about the land agitation 
in Ireland since the Land League was founded was that there 
Were very few people in the inner ring of Irish land politics 
who Knew anything about land or about the condition of the 
agricultural population at all. This has been notoriously the 
case from the first Land League Executive nominated by Mr. 
Davitt down to the Land Conference Executive nominated by 
Captain Shaw Taylor. Mr. Parnell, Richard Lawlor and my- 
self were the only members of the Land League Executive 
who knew anything about land. 

The duty of advising the Land League tenants as 
to their best mode of procedure in a rent strike was 
thrown upon me. On consultation with James Grehan, 
James McKenna, the O'Neills and some other leading 
old Tenant Right men, thc following advice was generally 
given: “When it comes to the sale of thc interest of the holding, 
buy in the farms where the landlord could get more than his 
rent, and let all the holdings go where there js no chance of 
making the rent. Bind the tenants who buy in to accommodate 
the people who go out. Garrison the estate by making it diffi- 
cult and expensive to turn the evicted farms into profit.” Ouiet 
settlements were the order of the day under this procedure, 
and there were comparatively few evictions for rent. Of course 
there were evictions where the landlords went in for clearing 
off the people, like Bodyke and a few other places. The weak 
point in the “ campaign” rent strike was that the reductions 
demanded were in some cases absurdly inadeguate and this 
afterwards hampered the Land Commissioners when fixing 
fair rents on adjoining lands, but the crowning, terrible defect 
was in actually ordering, and in some cases paying or bribing, 
some of the tenants to allow their interests in valuable hold- 
ings to go to the Land Corporation at confiscation terms. 
Instead of garrisoning the estates and giving the unfortunate 
people a chance within the law, and without the law, of keep- 
ing a grip of their holdings, in spite of the emergency men 
and all comers, they were advised to clear away to the road- 
side. No wonder poor Kinsella at Coolgreaney allowed him- 
self to be shot sooner than clear off. No greater evidence was 
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ever given of the power of personal influence than the way 
the unfortunate tenants gave up everything at the call of 
William O’Brien. Mr. O’Brien would make a great advocate 
at the Bar, or a wonderful performer personally on the stage, 
or a power romanticist in literature, but as a leader of men in 
the actual affairs of ordinary business, he is a rather dangerous 
personality. This “ campaign ” land war had no definite effect 
except the subjugation of the landlords who were attacked, 
and as some of these were influential and wealthy, it looked 
like running on to the bitter end or until either of the com- 
batants annihilated the other. The cost of this campaign was 
something very large. It exhausted the funds of the National 
League, and when the Parnell crisis came in 1890, a large 
deputation of our most influential men were in America col- 
lecting funds to carry it on after a run of three years. Had this 
rent strike been run on right lines it would have effected great 
good. As it was, it helped to secure rent reductions for many 
who would not touch it. It helped to hurry the Leaseholders 
Act in 1887, but it ruined everyone who joined in it. The work 
undertaken by Mr. O'Brien and his personal sacrifices were 
astounding, and they seemed to actually fascinate the Irish 
people. His raids to Canada to beat Lord Lansdowne at 
Luggacurren, his contention with Balfour about his clothes in 
Tullamore prison, and his extraordinary work in Tipperary to 
beat Smith Barry in Cork are amongst some of the episodes in 
which his personality shone out, but in which the public really 
had no concern unless admiration for his reckless daring and 
his power to persuade people to follow and believe in him. 
John Dillon was associated with Mr. O'Brien in this rent 
strike, something like Parnell and Biggar in the Parliamentary 
obstruction strike, but Mr. O’Brien was the ruling if not the 
guiding spirit. 
I spent a day with Mr. Parnell at Avondale, when this 
campaign war was in full swing and when his health was at 
its worst. He said O’Brien’s work was getting big reductions 
for the farmers who were not fighting themselves, but that it 
was very doubtful as to how it would end, as no one could 
ever tell when O’Brien or Davitt, or Dillon, would pull up, 
once they got started at anything. He was low-spirited and 
dissatisfied, cross-like, when reviewing the outlook just then. 
This was the first time I met his mother. I had heard nothing 
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about her being in Ireland at the time, and when I entered the 
room where she was standing, I was genuinely surprised at the 
living likeness between the mother and son. After the intro- 
duction she relapsed into silence and he and I went on talking 
in the usual fashion we naturally dropped into when alone, 
reviewing as much of the political horizon as I was acguainted 
with, or was gualified to talk on. I never saw him so sad-like 
before, and his clothes all seemed to hang loosely about his 
worn limbs. He was in very bad health. For the first time in 
our acguaintance, my visit promised to be either a short or an 
uninteresting one, but it turned out the reverse. After listening 
until Mr. Parnell and I seemed to have no more to say, Mrs. 
Parnell intervened, saying: “ My son, Mr. Kettle, is in very 
poor health, as you can see. He has given his life so far to 
the service of the Irish people, and I am very doubtful whether 
it was worth his while maki ng such a sacrifice. I gather from 
your conversation that you have given deep consideration to 
what people call the Irish Question and now I would like to 
ask you what do you think would have happened if my son 
had not appeared in Irish politics?” 

“ That seems,” I said, “a rather peculiar question, and yet, 
after all, it is a natural enough enquiry for you to make. I wish 
the answering of it was in better hands than mine. However, I 
shall try and answer it in my own way. I might mention that 
some time ago I was asked by an American newspaper 
correspondent to answer a series of written questions, and 
some of the answers are fresh in my mind now, so I am not 
going to answer your question as it were, without thought, or 
on the spur of the moment. I was actively engaged in agitat- 
ing the Land and Home Rule questions with Mr. Butt. 
Previous to that I had studied the Fenian question, and I had 
a practical acquaintance with many of the leading men in all 
the movements, and my business as a rather extensive tillage 
farmer, using all the Dublin markets, brought me into com- 
munication with many of the leading business men in all parts 
of Ireland. Besides, I always had a fancy for getting informa- 
tion at first hand, particularly since I commenced about 
twenty years ago to write on public matters. Consequently, 
few or none of my contentions have ever been questioned. On 
the whole, I believe I knew Ireland fairly well when Mr. 
Parnell entered public life. The chief change he imported into 
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public life and public work was the spirit or soul of Gh 
We had a land agitation, and a Parliamentary Party agita ing 
lor the rights of Ireland, but it was all carried on a o 
academic, make-believe kind of way, contenting itself wit. x 
exposure of the wrongs without taking any practical oe 
secure the rights. Mr. Parnell changed all this. In the 
Commons he quickly put Britain on its defence, an o 
astounded the managers of the great British Empire that a 
name has lain like a nightmare on the daily life of the Britis 
people from that day to the present, In their frantic efforts to 
shake him off they have attracted the attention of a large 
portion of the civilized world, and just now, Parnellism stands 
lor the weotive clnima of oppressed people in many lands. The 
bnn of Piplind, in trying, to beat off Parnellism, has suc- 
ceeded in propagating i. Now what does Parnellism pei 
for? b hope Mr, Parnell will pardon me for rambling ann 
my anawer (o your question, regardless of. his presence." e 
nodded and I went on. “ What is Parnellism? Parnell is an 
ariatocrat advocating the rights of the democracy, a Protestant 
demanding the rights of the Catholics, a landlord claiming 
the emancipation of the tenants, and an employer standing 
Tor employment with Tair wapos, fair time, and fair play for 
ihe workers, Patablinhed without clamour or eloquence, with- 
ai armies or navies, without taxes or revenue, without allies 
on land or nen, and with only the rally of a remnant of a 
deapined and exiled race, this thing called Parnellism has aon 
polled the Parliament of Bngland to bow the knee, and to see 
an alliance with your son, I can afford to be just and even 
generous, and to give a full mced of praise to the other person- 
alities who have played their part in the movement inspired 
or created by Mr. Parnell, but without him their performances 
would pass without particular notice. Messrs. AU Donnell, 
Riggar, or Power could never have started or carried through 
the obstruction policy in the House of Commons without Mr. 
Parnell, They had great abilities and O'Donnell, perhaps 
llippar, had special qualifications for the work they engaged 
in, but it was the inexorable pressure of the personality of Mr. 
Parnell that first raised the standard of revolt in unmistakable 
rebellion against England's pretensions to superiority in all 
things, and pave effect to their work. I know that Mr. Davitt 
never could have founded or pushed the Land League 
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organisation much beyond the influence of the remnants of 
Fenianism, but for the co-operation of Mr. Parnell. Like the 
other men in the House of Commons, Mr. Davitt had very 
special qualifications for making war on the Landlord 
Garrison in Ireland. Fortified with the newly-discovered doc- 
trines of Henry George, Messrs, Davitt and Brennan dis- 
credited and put ‘absolute ownership’ landlordism on its 
defence, but it was the presence and personality of Parnell that 
gave effect to their words and paralysed opposition. I should 
mention here that Messrs. Davitt and Brennan voiced the 
extreme democracy, but John Dillon inspired the revolt of 
the general population of Ireland. 

“ Amongst the material changes that would have occurred, 
if Mr. Parnell had not come, I might mention the 
following: The population of Ireland would now be 
about one million people less than it is, and those 
left would be much poorer than they are. The situa- 
tion was something like this: For the previous twenty years, 
but particularly in the Seventies, everything connected with 
land became so inflated in value that when the crops failed 
in 1879, with a wave of general agricultural depression, every- 
one, landlords, mortgagees, tenants, labourers, banks and 
business people, were all caught in the storm. The landlords 
had made family arrangements based on the high rents obtain- 
able; money investors took second and third mortgages on land 
in preference to other securities; tenants competed for any 
land that came on to the market at the most extreme rates; 
where leases were offered or old leases extended extravagant 
rents were given; labourers' wages were increased twenty per 
cent; banks extended accommodation, without guestion almost, 
to landlords and tenants, particularly on grass lands; business 
people competed for custom on the keenest competition lines, 
working largely through the long credit given by English and 
Scotch manufacturers. This was the condition of Ireland, 
when Mr. Davitt and Mr. Parnell came to Artane asking me 
to join them in founding the Land League. Only the Land 
League was founded the landlords and moneylenders would 
have exhausted the whole resources of industrial Ireland by 
their legal powers to exact the payments of impossible rents, 
and the country would have been reduced to ruin something 
like what it was after the crop failure of 1847, I do not mean 
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to contend that the failure in 1879 was anything like as exten- 
sive or acute as in 1847, but seeing how every class was 
prepared for everything except for what happened, collapse 
on a very extensive scale was simply inevitable and national 
misery would have prevailed only your son came to the rescue. 
As a matter of necessity, the small landlords, and needy 
mortgagees, and some of the embarrassed tenants suffered by 
the visitation of crop failure and low prices of agricultural 
produce, but the amount of suffering was comparatively 
trifling, Only a section of the tenants got relief in 1881, while 


the remninder only got relief last year, and those had to 
attupple on, trying to pay the rents fixed in the good times. 
The delay pave all parties time to make arrangements to suit 
ihe altered ciretmatinees, ‘The money value of the produce 
from tillage land fell in ten years in my own case as much as 
b9 nn Trinh acre, or about 160 per cent. while the rent reduc- 
lion aller six years wailing amounted to only 38 per cent. It 
wau not only the tenants the Land League saved—it saved 


every interest in the whole country. That was just the material 
ellect of Parnellism, Ifs moral effect was even more important. 
The Barons when they abolished despotism on the Throne of 


Langland, succeeded in establishing a despotism on every 
estate, The Hritish Landlord Garrison in Ireland were armed 
with a double dose of despotic powers to Keep down the Irish, 
and to yoke them (o make taxes for England, and as much 


rent for themselves as they could judiciously extract from the 
labour of the people. The spirit of dependence and demoralisa- 
tion that prevailed in Ireland before the Land League was the 
worst mixture of hypocrisy and slavery that could be 
imagined. Mr. Parnell in his own person, standing up alone in 
the House of Commons to challenge England to give fair play 
lo Ireland, seemed to quietly inspire the Irish people to stand 
up before England's Garrison Landlords to demand fair play 
for themselves. The emancipation of the people from the fear 
of the landlords was a wonderful business. 

* 'I'he lion’s share of the organising and denouncing was, of 
course, inspired and engineered by Mr. Davitt, but without 
your son and his revolt in England, the Irish revolt would not 
have been successfully accomplished. 

“'The political transformation was just as remarkable. Since 
the Union, with the exception of an odd man now and again 
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turning up in the Parliamentary representation of Ireland, all 
went down more or less under the greatness, the glamour, or 
the policy of British statesmen. Even that political giant, the 
great O'Connell, admitted that travelling through England to 
the House of Commons rubbed some of the Irishism off Irish 
M.P.s. Mr. Parnell not alone in his own person scorned the 
power and pretensions of the British, but he called from the 
four winds of Heaven as it were, a Parliamentary Party into 
being, whose existence as political ‘items,’ as Biggar called 
them, depended on abstention from association with the 
enemies of Ireland. He taught them, and compelled them to 
beware in the enemy's country until the enemy learned to treat 
them as friends and eguals, and to recognise their right to run 
a free Parliament in their own country. 

“I must apologise for trespassing so far on your patience. 
Now, Mrs. Parnell, I have just only glanced at the great work 
done by your son in its material, moral and political aspects, 
and I think if you are not satisfied with the labour and the 
sacrifice, at least his countrymen have a right to be.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Kettle,” she says, “ you will have to stay with 
us to-night. I will send a wire to Henry Campbell to stop in 
Morrison's.” I had business arrangements made and had to go 
home, but I stayed on till the last train and spent a lively 
enough evening. The only remark Mr. Parnell made on my 
review was: “I think, Kettle, you may be right in thinking 
that our work has attracted some attention outside Ireland.” 


Chapter 12 


The Times Commision of 1889—Davitt’s Great Work and 
Heavy Fypenses I. Interview Parnell about Davitt’s 
Cos Parnell's Visit to Hawarden—Gladstone's Position 

Danger of "Caves History of Obstruction Policy— 
O'Connor Power 


HW the "i Pines Commission I took no part and Mr. Davitt 


hore the brunt of the battle and conducted the defence in 
connection with Mr, Parnell in the ablest possible manner. 
As history tells, the trial closed in 1889 in a very sensational 
und tiumphant manner for the Irish leaders and the Irish 


cause, Like the carly Land League days when Parnell and 
Davitt worked together, everything was done in a very superior 
wnay. | was greatly gratified that the force of circumstance 
threw these two men together as it always appeared to me as if 
one wau the complement of the other—Davitt with his out- 
spoken mission to the mental and physical workers of the 
world, and Parnell with his revelation of silence, and power, 
and tolerance, and statesmanship to the world in general, but 
enpecially to the men who claimed to be the rulers, always 
acem to me to cover the whole ground of Ireland’s agitation 
for freedom. Remembering the interview I had with Mr. 
Parnell about Mr. Davitt’s worth and work in 1885, I was 
personally pleased that events verified my contention. But 
although I was not mixed up with the work of the Commis- 
sion, it was still my destiny to learn all about that and many 
other things at first hand from Mr. Parnell. In conducting the 
defence, Mr. Davitt spent a large amount of his own money, 
and au he was placed in a different position from all others in 
(lie case, he decided not to send his accounts in to the solicitors 
lor the defence, Messrs. Lewis, and they having spent the 
entire of the special fund collected for the purpose, there was 
no money to pay Mr. Davitt’s outlay. Mr. Davitt's family and 
friends very justly complained of the position he was placed 
in, and the grumbling against Mr, Parnell for not seeing Mr, 
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Davitt paid became so acute that I quietly determined to see 
Mr. Parnell about it. I saw that he had an invitation to visit 
Liverpool to receive a good sum of money collected for Irish 
work, but held over until the Times case was decided, and that 
he was to pay Mr. Gladstone a visit at Hawarden on the route. 
He spent a night at Hawarden with Mr. Gladstone, and went 
the next night to the Liverpool meeting, and I saw him the 
day following at Mr. Evans’ at Birkenhead. He was giving an 
interview to “ Dr.” Byrne of the Freeman’s Journal when I 
called. His explanation about the delay in refunding Mr. 
Davitt his money was that the Irish Exchequer had run low 
owing to the Plan of Campaign expenses in Ireland, but that 
he would send on some of the Liverpool money when he would 
get to London. He was in good spirits, but quiet and reticent- 
like, the same as I often saw him with other people when he 
would seem to be measuring how much of his mind he would 
disclose to the present party or on the present occasion. But 
I was always fairly successful in getting him to talk. 

When we finished talking about the unfortunate Pigott's 
performances, I said: “ You seem to be getting on well down 
here.” “ Yes,” he says, “things are moving in a fair way.” 
“ I suppose you want all the time the Tories will give you?” 
I said. “ Oh, yes,” he says, “ nothing could upset our plans 
but that the Liberals should come to office With a small 
majority, and they are not at all ready with candidates or 
funds at present. If they took office with a small majority, they 
would be at the mercy of every fellow who could form a cave 
by taking away a few followers, and one fellow would want 
one thing whittled down and another fellow something else, 
and they might keep whittling down our Bill until we would 
not know whether to take or to leave it.” “ Is there then,” I 
said, “so much danger of caves in the Party?” “ Why,” he 
says, “ there are not three men in the Party prepared to toe 
Gladstone's line on the question. Morley and Spencer are the 
only two we are certain of. The rest are thoroughly unsound 
on the subject. Unless we get a good majority we will have 
no chance of carrying a good measure through the Lords.” 
“Then,” I said, “I infer from all this that you consider the 
old fellow himself all right on the guestion.” “ Well,” he says, 
and he instinctively pulled himself up a bit, as he always did 
when dealing with an Englishman, “ he is in this way. Noth- 
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ing could justify Gladstone in doing what he proposed to do, 
and what England has refused to do for a century except that 
it should prove to be a great imperial success, and he is now 
just as anxious to give us as much Home Rule as will make it 
a great imperial success as we are to take it.” “ Then you will 
have the measuring of it largely in your own hands, but the 
Liberal Party may play you out again.” “ Now,” he says, and 
he laughing, “ don't be speculating or prophesying. I always 
get restless. Enough for the day is the evil thereof. We will 
do it better next time.” 

The information I received at this interview, coming at first- 
hand, fresh from the fountain head, gave me the key to the 
position when the great crisis came in about eleven months 
afterwards. 

From the public meeting between Parnell and Gladstone 
until the Divorce Court proceedings was something less than a 
year. Mr. Davitt was in America when Mr. O'Brien started 
and he and Mr. Dillon over-ran Ireland with the Plan of 
Campaign rent strike, and when Mr. Davitt returned, he took 
no part in the agitation. The Times Commission brought him 
to Parnell's side, and when that terminated he moved to 
London and started the Labour World newspaper. Had he 
remained in Ireland many of his old friends believed he would 
have taken a different stand from the one he took towards 
Parnell. He meant well, but he lost his temper when the 
Leader hesitated to be guided by his advice until he could 
leave things right for his successors. Home Rule seemed to be 
safe after the understanding between Parnell and Gladstone. 
The Parliamentary Party were in daily and nightly intercourse 
with the leaders and members of the Liberal Party. Evidence 
of this was the statement made by Mr. John O'Connor, M.P., 
about the pressure Sir W. Harcourt put on him to desert 
Parnell and the Irish flag, which, like a man, he refused to do. 
As before stated, the rent strike in Ireland was started on such 
extraordinary lines that it had to be fought to a finish by the 
League, and had to be tolerated by Parnell and the whole 
Party. Like the late Land Conference business, no one liked to 
repudiate men who, the world knew, meant well and some of 
whom made great personal sacrifices. But in declaring war 
against Lord Lansdowne, Barrymore, Massarene, and other 
noted landlords, backed up by a powerful and wealthy Land 
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Corporation, the leaders of the campaign left little hope for 
compromise. By clearing the people off the land, they left 
them helpless and a burden on the funds, and the clearance 
policy tempted the landlords to employ some able graziers to 
help them to make rent out of evicted lands, which they did 
successfully in many cases. The cattle trade favoured the evic- 
tors so far one season that they made several rents out of some 
of the grass lands. The funds of the League ran so low in 
carrying on this struggle, which had to be continued until the 
advent of the Gladstone Government to power, that to make 
the best of a bad job, a very strong deputation of representa- 
tive men were sent to America to collect the sinews of war. 

This was something like the situation when the melancholy 
crisis came, a crisis that put every man of the race on his trial, 
churchman, layman, the dissolute and the virtuous, the 
learned and the ignorant, the friends and the opponents of Mr. 
Parnell. It seemed so simple to manage the difficulty sensibly 
at some points that I fear posterity will wonder why something 
different was not done. I can only set down here my own 
experience of the whole upheaval. 

Like most people, I was under a kind of impression that 
Mr. Parnell would manage, in his usual inevitable way, to get 
through every difficulty that might arise in his path. I spent 
part of a day with him in Avondale, a few months before the 
storm, and Mr. Kerr, his manager, seemed to be troubled 
about the rumours that were going around about the Divorce 
Court, but I laughed off his fears saying: “ The Chief is sure to 
get through all right.” It was on this visit which I made with- 
out notice, on chance like, that I met Mr. Parnell and Mrs. 
Dickinson riding from Avondale, and I must say they both 
looked to advantage on horseback. We met midway in the 
avenue, and when we came within talking distance he, smiling 
said, “ I Knew you as far as I could see you. I told my sister 
here, Mrs. Dickinson, that if Kettle is alive, this is he. I am 
very glad to see you, but I am in the doctor's hands and I 
must take an hour or two every day on horseback. Will you 
go to the house and wait until we return, or will you look up 
Kerr and view our farming?” “Oh, the latter by all means. 
I am very anxious to see how Mr. Dogherty rigged up your 
cattle yard.” 

It was during this visit I learned all about how the policy 
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of obstruction in Parliament was started. The question came 
up for discussion in this way. Mr. Davitt being located in 
London, renewed his intercourse with Mr. O’Connor Power 
und at our last meeting he wished that Power could get an 
Inglish seat in Parliament, with the assistance of the Irish 
vote, and rejoin the Irish Party. On mentioning this to Mr. 
Parnell he said, “ I have nothing against Power except that he 
failed to go the whole way with us when starting the policy of 
obstruction. O'Donnell and Power and Biggar and myself 
arranged about Biggar reading the Blue Books, and all the 
other tactics. It seems to be generally thought that Biggar did 
that of his own motion, but he did not—it was arranged by 
the Party. You saw what O'Donnell did on the Army Bill, and 
he acted as well on the other Bills, but when it came to Power's 
turn he failed to go on, but he acted well enough all through 
since, from a constitutional point of view, and now with the 
Liberals coming back to power, I would have no objections to 
him petting a seat in England. He is a very able man.” 


Chapter 13 


Divorce Court Proceedings—League Meeting—Leinster 
Hall Meeting—McCartan, Grehan, Jordan, Justin 
McCarthy—Enthusiastic Support for Parnell — The 
Church Keeps Out—I Find Parnell in London—His 
Promise to Retire—Room 15—The Party Turns Tail— 
Gladstone's Position and Policy—Canon Daniel— 
Merchant's Quay Franciscans. 


HEN I saw the report of the undisputed proceedings in the 

Divorce Court I was astounded and troubled as I seldom 
have been. My heart seemed to stand still—something like the 
way I felt when I heard of his arrest in Kilmainham. I wan- 
dered away to Dublin in the evening to learn the effect of the 
news. I heard with dismay that the League people held a meet- 
ing and decided to stand by Parnell under all circumstances, 
and that a meeting advertised for some other purpose for the 
following evening in the Leinster Hall was to be turned into a 
Parnell confidence meeting. I spent a bad time at home and 
got to Dublin next evening early. At the Imperial Hotel I 
found Michael McCartan just after coming from Meath where 
a public meeting had decided to stand by Parnell. (McCartan 
and I were such old friends that I remembered declining to see 
Archbishop Croke in Kilmainham sooner than forgo an 
appointment I had with him). He asked me ought he go to 
the Freeman and get the news from Meath wired to London. 
I told him that I thought the people were all wrong, that was 
a day of mourning that should be called for when Church and 
State should come together and devise means to meet the 
horrible situation. We were soon joined by men from all parts, 
and amongst them Jordan, M.P., of Enniskillen, and J. F. 
Grehan of Cabinteeley, who had to lift me literally off the 
chair to get me to go to the Leinster Hall meeting. I went as 
I said to take notes, not to take part in the proceedings. I 
never felt such foreboding about any meeting I ever attended, 
particularly when I heard Justin McCarthy make such another 
speech as he made ten years before when the policy of com- 
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bat to settle the land question was decided upon in the West- 
minster Palace Hotel. At the Leinster Hall meeting Mr. 
Davitt's Labour World retirement proposal was sneered at, 
and Parnell was called upon not to desert the men who had 
burned their boats and who were prepared to defy England 
and to stand by Ireland and the institution of Parnellism, 
come what would. 

Then followed the enthusiastic election of Parnell 
as Chairman of the Party, my old friend of the 
Imperial Hotel and many another place, Jordan of Ennis- 
killen, alone demurring. Mr. Parnell was thus challenged to 
stand by the Irish flag in Dublin, and was pushed into a 
position to do so in London. Men pledged as patriots in 
Ireland and as gentlemen in England. No wonder Mr. Glad- 
stone thought he could safely issue his challenge for an Irish 
revolt to whip up to his own lines, Harcourt and the Party 
who I learned were thoroughly unsound on the Irish question. 
The Irish Church, led by the Archbishop of Dublin, kept out 
of the wrangle until the very last moment. When I saw what 
I instinctively dreaded, the announcement that the Irish Par- 
liamentary Party were going to turn tail, I literally rushed to 
London, and when I got there it was rumoured that Mr. 
Parnell had gone to Ireland. But when I called at the Labour 
World office, Mr. Davitt told me that I would find Mr. Parnell 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel. I met him on the main stairs 
coming down with some papers in his hand. I got a good grip 
of his other hand to try to gauge the state of his health, as I 
was in the habit of doing since he got ill. His first word was: 
“Well, Kettle, these men are in a great hurry to get rid of 
me.” “ Well,” I said, and we walking down, “you are not 
gone yet, but I have come over to tell you that there is an 
uneasy feeling rising and spreading in Ireland that you should 
devise some means of retiring before this storm, but I cannot 
advise you, nor do I know who can, and even now under the 
avalanche of misfortune that has fallen across your path you 
must look for guidance to a higher power.” “ Well,” he says, 
“I have my mind made up to retire, and want the Party to 
get those guarantees that we are now after drafting,” and 
which he read for me, “ from the Liberal Party to safeguard 
the work of my life. If I get that dons the Liberals will have 
to preach Irish Home Rule in England, and I can quietly 
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retire, There is a meeting of the Party to be held at twelve 
o'clock in the House. It is nearly that now and I must soon 
go.” I said: “I will go over and see everyone and help you 
to convince them to take your advice, but I warn you to be 
prepared for the worst. They will not revolt against the Liberal 
Party because that is what your proposition amounts to. Since 
the failure of some of these men to stand by the Land League 
fighting policy ten years ago, I have a very humble opinion of 
their stability. God grant I may be wrong. They will not stand 
on the Leinster Hall line. If they meant to, they would not be 
calling such a meeting for to-day.” “ But,” he says, “ it is their 
interest to do so. It will give them an opportunity of taking 
up my position at the head of the Liberal Party instead of at 
their tail.” “ They won't see it,” I said, “ but I hope I may be 
wrong.” 

He went to Room 15 and I went to the House and saw 
everyone and hung about there, day and night, until after 
the secession. Only two circumstances occurred during that 
memorable discussion in which I was concerned and which 
were not publicly recorded. The first was my interview with 
Mr. Sexton. It was earnest at first but ended angrily. I told 
him that Parnell told me that he meant to retire, and that it 
was the interest of the leaders of the Party, and particularly 
himself, to press the Liberals for the necessary guarantees 
before making themselves responsible for the guidance of the 
movement. But he worked himself into a rage about Parnell, 
reflecting on their honour by saying their independence was 
sapped, and said he was not justified in treating the Irish Party 
and the Liberal Party in the way he had done. I urged him 
to try an independent attitude towards the Liberals for a week 
or a month, that the sky was not likely to fall or the end of 
the world to come in the meantime, and that the alliance 
could be renewed if the effects of the move were not satis- 
factory. But he wanted no arguments, and he grew impatient 
and commenced to abuse Parnell when I turned sharply on 
my heel saying: “ You are lost and gone.” I have had no 
conversation with him since. Mr. Sexton was the ablest of the 
Irish Parliamentarians, and it was thought he ambitioned to 
become the chief Parliamentary medium between the two 
countries on the establishment of Home Rule, a position for 
which he was well gualified. But he was a poor kind of states- 
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man and could not understand Parnell. It was given out at 
thc time that there was not ability enough in the Party to 
break it up but for Sexton's talking powers. The other cir- 
cumstance occurred on the night of the third sitting in Room 
15. There were very few people about the House, and I was 
so long waiting that I dozed asleep on a side bench and was 
awakened by the noise made by the Party leaving the room. 
I had been getting reports of what was taking place at the 
meeting from several members, but chiefly from Mr. Jordan. 
lle came out this night and when I expressed astonishment 
at how long they sat and asked what happened and who 
spoke: “ Oh, the misery of it,” he rejoined, “ the misery of it 
that I have to oppose a man like that!” “ What happened?” 
I said, “what did he say?” “ Well,” he says, “we are in there 
now so many hours, and I can only tell you that Mr. Parnell 
ul the head of that table is physically and mentally acting like 
à lion shaking his mane over a lot of small dogs.” 

History tells how the secession occurred and, whether rightly 
or wrongly I always thought that if the men in London were 
standing on the Leinster Hall lines Mr. Healy would not have 
urged them to leave it. I say this, although I never exchanged 
an opinion with Mr. Healy in my life. I found when he was 
secretary to Mr. Parnell that he could not depend on his own 
judgment or temperament, so I determined never to trust him. 
Mr, Parnell admired Mr. Healy's ability, but nothing could 
induce him to take him seriously. 

After the secession, I left London without seeing Mr. 
Parnell. I took no responsibility for his policy or leadership 
until his visit to Boulogne, because I feared his health would 
break down. But I watched his every word and motion at a 
distance. 

This may be the most convenient place to state my con- 
victions about Mr. Gladstone’s tactics at this crisis. Mr. Glad- 
stone and his henchmen knew more about Mrs. O’Shea and 
her doings than most people. We all know now what I learned 
from Mr. Parnell after the visit at Hawarden that the Liberal 
Party were thoroughly unsound on the Home Rule question. 
An Irish revolt was just what was required to drive the Party 
into a corner and to compel them to preach Home Rule and 
to popularise it. The Tories at the time had a large majority 
over the Liberals and had the Irish revolted as Parnell asked 
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them to do the Liberals would have had no choice but to 
make terms with them. I know Mr. Parnell wanted to make 
his retirement of eminent service to Ireland. It must always 
stand in judgment against the seceders that Parnell offered to 
retire if they sought the necessary guarantees to safeguard the 
cause just then. He first asked that the guarantees should be 
publicly given, and then that they might be privately given 
to satisfy not him but the men who ambitioned to lead in his 
place. None of the men who seceded knew how the matter 
stood between Gladstone and Parnell. Was it not their plain, 
common-sense duty to enguire? They even admitted the logic 
of Parnell's reguest and went to Gladstone to seek for in- 
formation. As a matter of course, they did not get it. Then 
instead of standing on their own honour and manhood they 
succumbed to Sir William Harcourt and the unsound Liberals 
and threw away everything they possessed, except their 
tongues. An Irish revolt would have enabled Mr. Parnell to 
retire on his own motion. What would an Irish revolt have 
done for Gladstone? It would have enabled him to say to his 
own unsound Party: “ Gentlemen, our Party is now in such a 
miserable minority that we can have no hope of coming to 
power for a long time, and I must retire unless we can make 
terms with the Irish leaders. Perhaps what they ask is not 
unreasonable as Home Rule might not work well without the 
things they seek.” The Harcourts and the humbugs would 
have had no choice but to make terms and to preach Home 
Rule. Mr. Davitt writes rather bitterly about Parnell's pride 
and selfishness, but I Know that unfortunately Davitt's pride 
and vanity of opinion had more to do with the catastrophe of 
1891, than he seems to be cognisant of. The Parliamentary men 
who called on Parnell to stand, and whose independence had 
been sapped as Parnell divined, took shelter for their recreancy 
under Davitt's hasty, ill-considered attitude, and no man threw 
more bitterness into the general campaign of maligning and 
hounding down Parnell, than Davitt did. Of course no man 
repents like Mr. Davitt and I hope he has been forgiven. He 
and they have been punished with failure and disappointment 
since Parnell died. Any concessions that have been given to 
Ireland since, came from the Tories, and not one iota from the 
men whose word, and honour, and good faith, were preferred 
to Parnell's by his own countrymen. He led them well, and 
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would have placed them in a position of real power on his 
retirement, had they believed his word and taken his advice. 

Some time after the secession, I paid a visit, when passing, 
to the parish church in Francis Strect, Dublin, and was kneel- 
ing when a hand was laid on my shoulder, and when I looked 
up I met the gaze of Canon Daniel, the Parish Priest, one of 
the few Irish clergymen who had a political training as editor 
of the Church columns of The Freeman's Journal for years. 
I stood up and he commented in Mr. Jordan's words, “ Oh, 
the misery of it! Why did not these men accept Mr. Parnell's 
word, and take the advice of the only man who understood the 
English. If they stood back from the Liberal alliance, as he 
begged of them to do, the Liberals would have had no choice 
but to give them their terms, and he could have retired, as he 
offered to do, and the Church would not be called on to act 
at all, and all this misery would have been avoided. Oh, the 
poor, mistaken men! They have, I fear, a hard future before 
them.” “ God bless you, Canon,” I said. “ You are the first 
priest I have met who has taken the plain, common-sense 
political view of what looks like a complete national collapse.” 
“ Yes,” he says, “we trust the honour and word of the 
foreigner, but refuse to trust one another. We are not fit for 
freedom. Oh, the misery of it!” I found afterwards that some 
ef the large-minded Franciscans of Merchant's Ouay took the 
very same view of the cause of all the misery. Why did not 
those men take Parnell's advice for a week or a month even? 
What did they really Know about Mr. Parnell's interviews with 
Carnarvon or Gladstone? What have they achieved since and 
where are they now? 'They seem to be beating the air and to 
nm muddled everything they have touched from that day 
o this. 


Chapter 14 


Kilkenny Election—Castlecomer—I Reason out My Obli- 
gations—I put My Views Before Parnell—I Join in the 
Fight—Staunch Men in Carlow—Parnell and the Catholic 
Clergy—The Cabinteely Meeting. 


SAW Parnell at Kingsbridge when he was going to Cork, but 
I only for a moment, to warn him about his health. He 
pressed me to go with him, but I put him off laughing, telling 
him he got me beaten the last time he had me in Cork (The 
Election of 1880). I went with J. F. Grehan to Kilkenny dur- 
ing the Election, and we spent our time in the hottest spot 
about Castlecomer and Crettyard. One night in the hotel 
during the contest, Mr. Parnell came over and challenged Mr. 
Grehan (who was a great Davittite) and myself, to know what 
Davitt meant by attacking him the way someone told him he 
did at a meeting that day. I said I heard nothing about the 
attack, but that Davitt had lost touch with the Dublin men 
since he went to London. “The devil he has,” he says. 
“ London is where we all go wrong.” When I saw that he 
meant to go on with the fight after the Kilkenny defeat, not- 
withstanding his poor health, I made up my mind to put my 
views before him. 

I confess that I spent a peculiar two hours (the last hour 
of one year and the first of the next) in working out my 
political prospectus. I first inguired why I should interfere at 
all. Then I reasoned out the obligations every human being 
contracts by the very fact of his existence, towards the Creator, 
his neighbour, and his native land. I glanced back at my 
early surroundings and asked myself why did these things 
happen to me who had started as a small farmer's son, without 
education or money. I was still a farmer, pure and simple, liv- 
ing absolutely by my profession, yet why was I brought into 
contact with all the living issues of Irish public life. I did not 
go out of my way to seek the friendship of all the great men 
of my time, yet I was brought into close contact with them. 
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I had opportunities of testing my opinions with many men, 
nni the sequels proved that I was very often right. It never 
occurred to me to subordinate my judgment to any other 
mind, on matters that I had opportunities of looking through 
and through. Without trying, my estimates of men and things 
were instinctively fairly true. I inherited a deeply religious 
mind, and I have been all my life, and am now, always trying 
to dispose myself to leave the results of all my endeavours, as 
Parnell said, to a Higher Power. I had my own private views 
ol the probable outcome of the Parnell movement, which Mr. 
Parnell understood. I always smiled at the idea of England 
ever delegating the governing powers of Ireland into the hands 
of a class different from that ruling in England for the time 
being. The English classes might arrange with the Irish classes, 
ns Randolph Churchill meant to work out in 1885, but I had 
no hope that such men as Parnell led before the split, would 
be made rulers in Ireland until the labourers would be ruling 
in England. In the years '88 and '89, when the Liberal Alli- 
ance was running, Mr. Parnell used to get uneasy like, when 
I would allow my tongue to run on, speculating on the im- 
probabilities of the situation, repeating “ what will happen— 
ihe next time? ” He would rejoin, “ What better can we do 
tor the present?” 

llarkinp back on my own old lines, that all men and all 
ihinga were (o be used to work out the redemption of Ireland, I 
madea up my mind that perhaps even the secession misfortune 
might be turned to account. Having made a sketch of my con- 
clusions, I determined to put them before Mr. Parnell. I sought 
nnd found him in Dr. Kenny's dining with John Redmond, 
li Leamy, Val Dillon, Mr. E. D. Gray, and a few others. 
The Freeman's Journal was Parnell's organ then. When I got 
an opportunity I told him I wanted to have a talk with him. 


Well,” he says, “I am going over to Morrison’s now, and 
the doctor and I have arranged to go to Avondale on the night 
train Come with me over in the cab and we can talk on the 
way,” 

When wa pot started I said, “I sec you have been at 
Houlopne © | Yen” he says, ^I suppose you know,” I said, 
“that O'Hirien is deeper and more diplomatic than any of the 
men who have declared against you.” “ Oh,” he says, “I have 


O'Tlrien'n measure taken long ago, and I found him what you 
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say.” He talked about some of the propositions discussed then, 
and when we got to Morrison’s I said, “I have deliberately 
kept away from you since you entered on this struggle. I was 
afraid to encourage you, lest your health would break down, 
but I have come now to put my views of the situation before 
you, and you can make what use you wish of them. The chief 
points are, you can never expect to overcome the Catholic 
clergy in a contention like the present, and if I thought you 
could, I believe I would help them. We will have a clerical 
party for a good long while now in Irish politics, perhaps 
always, or until England becomes Catholic. But I think you 
will be able to found an independent Irish party in alliance 
with the property classes in Ireland, which will in all likeli- 
hood exercise a deeper influence on the people of England 
and the British Conservative Party than all the representations 
which can be made regarding the danger of Home Rule.” I 
asked him to give no opinion on my views, but I told him why 
I sought the interview, but that I was still afraid that his 
health would break down. He made no answer to either point 
then, and we got on to discuss the men and things of the new 
situation so intently that he seemed to forget all about Avon- 
dale, and when the doctor came, dressed in winter travelling 
costume, he put off the visit altogether, and he said he would 
pay a visit to Meade, the Lord Mayor, instead. We sat on for 
a long talk after the doctor left, and, in reviewing the situation, 
I could not, and I did not, conscientiously spare him in the 
least. I told him he sinned very deeply from my standpoint, 
that he disqualified himself from leading a Catholic people, 
but that he seemed to be determined to suffer, in having his 
faults flung in his face at every turn of the road, and the mud 
of the street thrown in his eyes as a punishment, that I hoped 
he would offer those things as a penance for having trans- 
gressed so grievously, and for tempting God so long. “ Ah,” he 
says, “ that scandal will be forgotten as time goes by.” When 
he got up to brush down his hair before proceeding to the 
Mansion House, he says, “ Well, Kettle, this conversation has 
been of great service to me. I have a lot of poor weak men 
around me. In fact I have more trouble with them than with 
the other fellows.” “ With the exception,” I said, “ of one or 
two (whom I named) I suppose they are tired of the fight.” 
“Oh,” says he, “so far as one of those is concerned he is 
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gifted with enough cowardly common sense to ruin any cause. 
He is the worst of the lot.” Then he let his mind glance over 
the change, the upheaval would bring on the fortunes of some 
of the Party, and we indulged in some cynical smiling, I fear, 
about the dashing of the ambitions and the pretensions of 
a few. 

I attended all his principal meetings, after this, and I 
laboured to keep the political issue fairly before the people 
in short speeches and in public letters. At a meeting of the 
League in Dublin, at which Mr. Parnell, and, I think, the 
well-known writer Katherine Tynan, and her father were 
present, I inguired what could any Irishman do but stand 
where we were standing in this contention. “ The poor panic- 
stricken men who called upon Mr. Parnell to stand by the 
Irish centre and the Irish flag have fled to the tail of an English 
party at the call of an Englishman. Do they expect the men 
and women of Ireland to fly there, too? Now my standpoint 
is that if it pleased God to take Mr. Parnell to Heaven to- 
morrow the men and women of Ireland would have to stand 
where they are standing. Not alone that, but if Ireland had 
her freedom to-day, and if all her aspirations were realised, 
the men and women of Ireland would still have to rally round 
the Irish centre where we are standing to guard and per- 
petuate her rights.” After the meeting, Mr. Parnell said quietly 
to me, “ Kettle, why don't you speak oftener? You are the 
only one who treats this controversy on its merits.” At some 
meeting soon after he used the same idea in his sad and 
memorable words, “ If I were dead and gone tomorrow.” 

At a meeting he attended in Kells, Co. Meath, Parnell told 
me he was fast asleep sitting on the platform when he was 
called on to speak. Isaac Butt in one of his last cases was 
found asleep in court when it came his turn to speak, and 
poor James Grehan was found asleep in the chair at a meeting, 
discussing Balfour's Land Bill of 1896, shortly before his 
death. Three master minds, each in his own way, faded alike 
and died in harness. Mr. Parnell was not in Ireland when the 
Carlow vacancy occurred. I think it was about that time he 
pol married. I was busy with my farming, and just paid a 
chance visit to the League rooms when Dr. Joe Kenny came 
in, in a state of distress about the impossibility of finding a 
candidate. He said that he was afraid there would be no 
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contest. “ Oh,” I said, “that is out of the question. Parnell 
might give up the fight, but we could not without dishonour. 
The seat will have to be fought.” “ Well,” he says, “ will you 
fight it?” “ Well,” I said, “if no one else can be found, I will, 
on certain conditions.” “ What are the conditions?” he says. 
“ That it is not to cost me a penny stamp, and that I am to be 
free to go or stay from Parliament as I wish. I can take a 
man's part and pay a man's share, but I have such large re- 
sponsibilities that I cannot honestly spend money on an 
election of any sort.” “ Well,” he says, “I agree to the terms. 
Will you come to Carlow in the morning?” 

We went to Carlow and found as staunch a body of men as 
Ireland could produce. It would be invidious to name names, 
but they were all up to the highest possible standard at the 
start and at the finish. Poor Parnell's sudden death left me 
legally liable for a large sum of expenses, but John Redmond 
and the faithful few, redeemed Dr. Kenny’s promise, and this 
was facilitated by the leading Carlow men drawing their pens 
across most of the accounts. Thus ended my connection with 
Parnell’s last battle. 

An incident occurred during this contest that shows Mr. 
Parnell’s views of religion, morality, and the Catholic clergy. 
A Protestant clergyman, a Rev. Mr. McCree, called at 
Parnell’s hotel and asked for an interview. Mr. Harrington was 
convenient, directing the campaign, and Mr. Parnell asked 
him to be present at the interview. Mr. McCree laid siege to 
Parnell and pressed him to retire from the contest. Mr. Parnell 
said, “ Mr. McCree, I must deny your right to interfere in this 
matter at all. When I was at college I had opportunities of 
seeing men of your Church and of your cloth, preparing for 
their profession, and I must say they were no better than they 
should be, morally or otherwise. But it is altogether different 
with the Catholic clergy. A Catholic clergyman has to undergo 
a most severe and searching course of discipline. He has to 
take a vow of celibacy, and deny himself gratifications that are 
freely indulged in by Protestant clergymen. I do not blame 
the Catholic clergy for the part they are taking in this dis- 
agreeable dispute, but I altogether deny your right to interfere. 
Good day, Mr. McCree.” 

He rebuked me at this election for some remarks I made 
about some of the bishops who seemed to be lowering the 
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pleased if any clergyman referred to him in fair language. 

I lunched with Mr. Parnell at Morrison’s the day of the 
( ubinteely meeting, and amongst many things he said, i How 
i it, Kettle, that you have always been fighting in the minority, 
and when the tide turns you drop out?” “ Well,” I said, “ you 
know I have no taste for public work, but when I believe that 
certain things should be done for the benefit of the cause I 
tiry and get others to do them. I seem to have no personal 
ambition,” “ How much better would it have been,” he said, 
"had we taken your advice in 81. It would have been all over 
and won long ago.” “ Not much use in looking back,” I said, 
"unless to gather wisdom. I suppose if the land question had 
been settled then you would have most of the property people 
in your movement before this, but you must only try and get 
them now.” “ Kettle, you men are terribly handicapped in this 
conflict by my misfortune, but I suppose I must only try and 
atone for it some way.” “ Well,” I said, “so far as the fight 
in concerned it must and will go on so long as these seceders 


from the flag persist in their cowardly policy of hanging on 
io the tail of an Unglish party, Those men must either come 
baok to the flag, or bring Home Rule to Ireland, before the 
stone mmen ol the country will tolerate them.” 


Chapter 15 


Parnell's Death—The Fate of the Seceders—At the 
English Liberal Tail—Gladstone and Morley—Davitt's 
Magistrates — The English Tory Tail — In 1899 
Redmondism, Healyism, and Davittism were all Bank- 
rupt—Coalescence. 


Toe was naturally a very great outburst of feeling when 
j Mr. Parnell died so awfully sudden at Brighton, saying in 
his last message, “ Give my love to my colleagues and to the 
Irish people.” Everyone was for a time, paralysed with regret, 
remorse, or shame. I know that his bitterest opponents, if they 
could, would have shut out the remembrance of their wild rush 
of inhuman unwisdom at almost any sacrifice. His friends well- 
nigh lost their reason when they realised that he was gone, 
and they subsequently acted, in the hounding down of his 
leading opponents, very much in the same way as those 
opponents had acted in hounding down Parnell. A terribly 
troubled time those men must have had for years afterwards. 
Everything seemed to go wrong with them, and failure and 
dissension seemed to dog their footsteps, at home and abroad, 
at every turn. The clergy of course were all right, they had 
the moral question to stand on, but the politicians got little 
consolation from their policy until, after many years wander- 
ing in the English desert, they were forced to return to the 
flag from which they fled, in order to get the better of Parnell. 
They were, of course, all that weary time, very busy doing 
nothing or doing mischief. The masculine men of the Irish 
race generally refused to desert the flag or to leave the Irish 
centre on any British pretences, and although by the influence 
of the clergy, the Irish Parliamentary Party were reduced to a 
small number, yet they wore down the majority rule men by 
the pure logic of right and consistency. Every parish and 
every constituency in Ireland had its outstanding section of 
strong men, although they were not numerous enough to 
98 
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telin members to Parliament, yet they were able to assert 
ilw principles and preserve their independence. 

When thc seceders recovered somewhat after the shock of 
l'unell'u death, their first move was to adopt Mr. Healy’s 
sweeping-brush policy at the general election of 1892. They, 
ol course, with the aid of the clergy, carried the Liberal 
alliance ticket triumphantly in many constituencies, but their 
policy of combat against Ireland only exasperated the people. 
They got their Liberal party to power in such a position that 
ihe hero of the Westminster Hotel and the Leinster Hall, Mr. 
McCarthy, said they had them in the hollow of their hands. 
Yct, after holding them there for three years, the Liberals 
slipped through their fingers and, while passing some useful 
things for England, they never put a line or letter on the 
Statute Book for Ireland. 

Only the subject was so serious it was almost farcical to 
follow the fate of the independent seceders who resented the 
great Parnell’s “ dictatorship,” as they called his policy. When 
they fled to the tail of the Liberal Party, they had to remain 
there in England, and when they crossed to Ireland they found 
themselves perforce in the arms of the clergy, whether they 
liked it or not. It was intensely amusing to anyone in the 
know, to see Tim Healy of the “ Idiotic circular from Rome,” 
on his knees at the Cardinal’s palace. Mr. O’Brien had to 
kowtow to Monsignor McGrudden. Mr. Dillon never liked 
clerical dictation, yet had to swallow it with the best grace he 
could. But he did not suffer so much from the Parnellites, as 
it was thought he did not sin so deeply, but he got a 
meritorious share of leading and driving from his Christian 
friend, Mr. Healy. Parnell’s dictatorship was a very mild form 
compared with Mr. Healy’s. Mr. Davitt, the secular 
educationist, was attracted into the fold with Dr. Nulty, where 
we must admit, he got a loving squeeze. He was bankrupt in 
Meath, and badly beaten in Waterford, as many of the 
Parnellites held him to be largely responsible for the split. 
They exultingly cried out that it served him right. 

When the Liberals came to power in 1892, they had no choice 
but to draft a Home Rule Bill, which they did, and as it was 
certain never to reach the Statute Book, they got it through the 
House of Commons. This was, I suppose, mostly Gladstone’s 
work. John Morley was sent to Ireland as Chief Secretary, and 
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I must admit that he proved himself to be one of the most 
dangerous Englishmen who ever came over. He told the 
seceders and, I suppose, he told the clergy, that there never 
would be any more need for agitation in Ireland, that every- 
one with a grievance had only to report it, and he would at 
once embody it in a Bill and get his government to deal with 
it. This was the spirit in which he dealt with the Irish land 
guestion. After his land inguiry he put a Land Bill on the 
stocks and every morning, while he had it there, he asked the 
seceders were they sure that he had everything and everyone 
included in its benefits. It was, of course, a rent-fixing bill, 
not a purchase proposal. But Mr. Morley dealt, very plausibly, 
only with embryo legislation and with things he knew right 
well he could not do. But he never attempted to do what he 
could do—viz., improve the administration of English Rule 
in Ireland. He did not attempt to liberate the political 
prisoners, or to recommend the repeal of coercion. However, 
if he did not improve the tenor of the laws, he did something 
to extend the law givers. In the flourish of trumpets at the 
Tory defeat, and the return of the English Home Rule party 
to power, there was jubilation amongst the seceders, and, as 
usual, Mr. Davitt rushed to define, in his own infallible way, 
what should be done by the Irish people. There was, of course, 
no need to wait until the Home Rule Bill would be passed— 
that might be taken for granted—a very usual proceeding 
with. Irish politicians. No time should be lost in changing the 
misrule of centuries, and Mr. Davitt recommended Mr. Morley 
to make a beginning, by putting Irishmen to swear allegiance 
to the Queen, by way of good faith to Her Gracious Majesty, 
and by putting them on the Bench as Magistrates, to give 
some information to the old landlord fellows how they ought 
to dispense the law. Mr. Morley was quite agreeable, and ‘he 
at once asked for lists of suitable men in every locality, whom 
he would at'once take from the head of the people, where 
they often were, and might again be, a bother to the govern- 
ment, and swear them in and place them at the tail of the 
gentry, where they would soon become harmless respectables. 
Mr. Morley even carried this policy a step further by appoint- 
ing some of the more prominent graziers at the head of the 
Magistrates of the counties. Mr. Morley did even more than 
that—he laid siege to the Parnellite members, and asked them 
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as a favour to get some of their friends smuggled on the Bench, 
and by chance I fortunately blocked that section of the work 
and saved the reputation of 'some good fellows. But I failed 
to keep the Parnellites off the Privy Council. By an error of 
judgment, or a confusion of principle, Mr. Harrington advised 
Lord Mayor Meade, an able businessman and a good 
Parnellite, to take Morley's bait and accept a seat in Dublin 
Castle, and this was a source of annoyance to the Parnellite 
Council and to Mr. Meade as long as he lived. The moderat- 
ing or abandonment of the agrarian agitation, the temptation 
held out to the local leaders to become J.P.'s, and the official 
consent by the seceders to the reduction of the Parliamentary 
representation from 103 to 80 members, are the only works 
I can remember to put to the credit of the men who refused 
to take Parnell's advice in 1890. 

This was the only fruit of the nine years they were com- 
pelled to wander in the desert of the English Liberal Alliance, 
which proved to be a veritable Sahara for Treland. As a matter 
of course they said and proposed many things, and did so 
eloguently and ably, like getting together what was called the 
Irish Race Convention and other make-believe fruitless efforts 
to prove that Parnell was wrong and that they were right all 
the time. But it was no use. The world got tired listening even 
to their eloguence, and they were forced to come back to the 
flag of Irish Independence. The poor, weak men that Parnell 
had round him, struggled bravely on for some years after the 
split, and they were ably assisted by the action of the strong 
men of Ireland, particularly by the men of Dublin City and 
County who attended all the meetings of the National League 
at its centre. Men like myself, who felt there was no great 
necessity for pronounced agitation so long as Parnell was 
guarding the Irish watch tower, now emerged from seclusion to 
the disgust and astonishment of the seceders, particularly Mr. 
Healy. They called us very bad names, so bad in fact that we 
had to strike back and pour some red hot shot into their. ranks, 
occasionally. While the Liberals were in power there was little 
difficulty in keeping the Parnell flag flying at the mast, but 
when the Tories came to office in 1895, there came a change. 
Mr. Balfour proposed to kill Home Rule with kindness, and 
Mr. Redmond and some of his party agreed to sit at a round 
table conference with some government men to devise the 
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best means of doing what Mr. Redmond very fairly said was 
impossible. While saying this he evidently thought that his 
Party might make kudos or capital out of a Tory Alliance, as 
his opponents the Anti-Parnellites were trying to do out of the 


unlucky Liberal Alliance. There was considerable dissent. 


amongst the Parnellites as to'the wisdom of this move and 
this soon after led to a kind of disintegration in the Party. 
When the Tory Land Bill of 1896 appeared, the County 
Dublin farmers called a conference in the Rotunda to consider 
its improvement. To this conference all the members of Parlia- 
ment were invited, but no one paid any attention to our 
invitation except Messrs. Harrington and Clancy. It turned 
out, in the discussion of the amendments proposed, that those 
gentlemen attended only to tell the farmers that they knew 
nothing about land politics, and that the members of Parlia- 
ment would adopt their own views on the subject, and not the 
views of the meeting. The farmers would have publicly called 
for Mr. Clancy's resignation but for my intervention. Some 
time after this, a meeting was called in the National Club to 
raise the usual funds for Mr. Clancy. At that meeting I told 
Mr. Harrington that the County Dublin men were done sub- 
scribing for such service as Mr. Clancy's. Mr. Harrington then 
announced that if they were to be thrown over by their own 
men, they had better make up with the Dillonites. I said it 
might not matter very much what he did. From what Mr. 
Davitt writes on this epoch, Mr. Harrington commenced to 
make overtures to the Antis from this period. But he did not 
induce Mr. Redmond to follow his Iead. It just occurs to me 
that in this connection I had the pleasure of dubbing Mr. 
Redmond Ieader of the Parnellite Party, to the disgust of 
some of the nine. 

After the Land Bill of 1896 passed, Mr. Redmond publicly 
and privately announced that the land guestion was settled, 
and that it was worse than nonsense to try to renew a land 
agitation. The farmers ìwho were feeling the pinch of the 
times knew better, and a kind of apathy sprung up amongst 
the rank and file about the soundness of Redmond’s leader- 
ship, and his connection with, or sanction of, the Round Table 
Conference Government connection. About this time too, he 
and Mr. Harrington differed so much that he called a meeting 
in the Mansion House to throw over Mr. Harrington and his 
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lau for the good of the cause. I took no part and little 
intereat in this move, but I was present at the meeting, and 
when it was proposed to put me on the new council or board, 
| (yew a pen across my name, saying in the hearing of Lord 
Mayor Meade that I would never again act with a Dublin 
Castle Councillor. Things amongst the Redmondites went 
from bad to worse, but still I always found Mr. J. E. 
Redmond honest, consistent, and gentlemanly. When I urged 
him to keep on independent pressure on both English Parties 
no matter what they conceded, short of the right kind of 
Ilome Rule, he at once admitted that he did not feel strong 
cnough to adopt that line, that it would take a man like 
Parnell to carry out such a policy, that he could only lead on 
his own lines and that if that did not do, he was prepared to 
step down and out. He always so compelled my respect that I 
could never fairly criticise his policy in public. When I refused 
lo join his new organisation I had no Party, as the County 
Dublin people got mixed up over the Local Government 
elections. I interested myself in getting the Dublin Councils 
properly officered by the best men who were farmers, but 
some of the labourers took part with the publicans and 
graziers and between liguor, lies and ignorance, they gave us 
a hot time of it. But I struck back with very good results. The 
labourers ran amok with their new freedom and Knocked 
effective agitation on the head, as A. J. Balfour predicted 
they would, until they found the level of men and things a bit. 
So the Parnellites were at loggerheads with Mr. Redmond in 
one League and with Mr. Harrington in another. Mr. 
Redmond had been trying to make capital out of the Tory 
legislation for Ireland since 1896, but now Mr. Balfour had 
got to the end of his list, and Mr. Redmond had nothing to 
promise anyone, for the first time since the split. I met him 
about this time and he said he was prepared to admit that his 
Round Table policy was a failure, and that he was prepared to 
take any sensible advice. 

Bad as the Parnellites were, the Antis or Dillonites were 
much worse. The differences in their camp were bitter and 
disgraceful. Healy struck out against O'Brienism and 
Dillonism in terrible fashion. When I saw O'Brien and 
Healy trying to shout each other down at the Louth election 
I got a notion of how much they differed. Then the vim with 
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which Father James Clancy spoke at Healy's expulsion from 
the Party was also a revelation. In 1899 Irish politics were in 
a strange, helpless condition. Redmondism, Dillonism and 
Healyism were practically bankrupt, without policy, pro- 
gramme or money. So the leaders named, aided by Mr. Davitt 
and William O’Brien, did the only thing that could possibly 
save them from extinction—they united under Parnell's 
lieutenant, J. E. Redmond. 


Chapter 16 


United Irish League—l Join to Improve the Programme 
—Shaw Taylor Land Conference of 1902—O’Brien’s 
Ignorance and Self-Sufficient Blundering lets Down the 
Farmers—Wyndham's Land Act of 1903—Does not 
Check Decay—Birrell's 1909 Act. 


J HRSONALLY, I took little interest in the proceedings, but I 
| kept an eye on William O'Brien's movements in Connacht. 
'The flint and steel accidentally came together and the spark 
was fanned into a flame after a lot of labour and money ex- 
pended by Mr. O'Brien. I had failed to persuade Mr. Red- 
mond that there was still an Irish land guestion to settle, and 
us I felt the vital importance of a transfer of the land to the 
people to reverse the engines of Irish decay, I joined Mr. 
O'Brien, notwithstanding his failure, as I believed in the past, 
hoping to help him to effect a proper settlement. I took an 
honorary position in his new League in order to be near him. 
I kept on improving the platform of the League at the Annual 
Conventions in regard to the tenants' improvements and on 
the claim of the Irish for financial aid to effect a settlement. 
But I always thought that unlike Parnell, O'Brien never paid 
sufficient attention to the future, and I never could get him 
to discuss the practical details of any section of the settlement. 
He took things for granted and gave himself no time to 
balance the pros or cons of anything. He had no plan of action 
when he went into the 1902 Shaw Taylor Land Conference, 
and no programme except the platform of the League, but the 
outcome proves that he made no use at all of that which was 
the Tenants’ Charter. It is questionable if he even alluded to 
the only brief he held for the tenants. It is clear now that the 
landlords and their friends had thought the whole subject out, 
and it is also certain that A. J. Balfour was prepared to 
finance whatever arrangements would be agreed upon. Mr. 
O'Brien, it seems, consulted neither friends nor farmers until 
he had committed them to a one-sided transaction which has 
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not stopped the decay of the country. By his ambitious 
blundering impetuosity he defrauded the farmers and 
labourers, he debarred the landlords from taking their proper 
place in the future public life of Ireland, and he misled and 
defeated a Government that voluntarily conceded more sub- 
stantial aid and restitution to Ireland than any Government 
for the past century. This seems a poor recompense for the 
labour and money Mr. O’Brien has spent in the movement, 
but from my standpoint I can deliver no other verdict 
honestly. I purposely mention no other member of the Land 
Conference, as my experience is that Mr. O’Brien dominates 
everybody and everything around and beneath him. I never 
saw him under fire with those on an elevation. The world 
knows that he is prepared to fight them no matter where they 
are, but fighting is not everything in statesmanship. 

The Birrell Land Act of 1909 was not put forward in the 
interests of the tenants, nor in any Irish interest, but was 
merely for the relief of the British Treasury. It was accepted 
by the Party leaders as, of course, Redmond did not consider 
there had been any Irish land question after 1896. 

Some useful Irish Acts were passed through Westminster in 
the years which followed, but nothing of importance in con- 
nection with the land. Most of these measures were not on the 
initiative of the Irish Party. Since Parnell’s death, they always 
seemed to be at the tail of an English Party, who promised 
them some concession if they behaved themselves—' Don't 
embarrass the Government, or waste the time of the House, 
or you will lose your Bill.” Morley and Balfour adopted the 
same adroit procedure, which defranchised Ireland for years 
together. There was this radical difference, however: that all 
Balfour’s Bills eventually passed into law but none of 
Morley’s. 

Having reviewed what the Parnellites did and tried to do, 
and what the anti-Parnellites tried to do and failed to do, I 
must return to the Boulogne negotiations and my conversa- 
tion with Mr. Parnell in Morrison’s Hotel. After Mr. Parnell’s 
tragic death I was sometimes troubled as to the responsibility 
I may have assumed by putting my views before him on that 
occasion. He did not break off the negotiations for weeks 
after—still he may have been somewhat influenced to carry 
on the conflict to work out my policy. If I had anything to 
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do with prolonging the contention, or of shortening his life, 
I humbly pray that Heaven may forgive me. I know my views 
were honestly tendered in the interest of Ireland, and the 


political history of the period proves that my forecast was 
fairly correct. 


Appendix to A. J. Kettles Memoirs 
IRISH LAND WAR LEGISLATION 


HE present generation of Irishmen has little, if any, know- 
ledge of the revolutionary changes which took place on 
the land in Ireland during the 19th century. As this was a most 
important and vital period in Irish history, a brief review of 
the events and of the land legislation of that era will form an 
appropriate Appendix to the Memoirs of Andrew J. Kettle. 


INVASIONS AND PLANTATIONS 

When Henry II, in the guise of a religious crusader, in- 
vaded Ireland with his Anglo-Norman barons they substituted, 
so far as they were able, their own feudal system of land 
tenure for the old Irish Brehon system. The old system did 
not altogether disappear until the reign of James I. In the 
16th century Catholic Queen Mary started the “ Plantation ” 
policy of confiscating Irish land, and substituting Englishmen 
for the original inhabitants. She “planted” Leix and Offaly 
and they were renamed “ King’s” and “ Queen’s ” Counties. 
Elizabeth followed, and confiscated Desmond Munster. In 
1608 James 1 confiscated two-thirds of Ulster and brought 
over English and Scottish people to replace the original 
owners. Later on Cromwell confiscated 11,000,000 acres from 
Irish and Anglo-Irish estates, and planted on them his troopers 
and others to whom he owed money. 

The Northern plantation was the most thorough and last- 
ing. Elsewhere the “ planters ” became absorbed in the original 
population, but in the North the newcomers retained their own 
characteristics as farmers, craftsmen and industrialists. The 
imported Scots were mostly Presbyterians, and they thus 
created a religious as well as an economic problem. Most of 
these Northern planters were thrifty, hard-working people who 
improved farming methods, started industries, and built 
houses, mills and chapels. They established the “Ulster 
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ustom ” of land tenure, and generally formed a way of work- 
iin ol thew own. 

Ihe result of the various confiscations and plantations was 
that the planters became the “landlords” of later times, and 
ihe original owners became the tenants or labourers, or were 
pushed west to form the “ Congested Districts.” The planters 
filled a double rôle, being from a political viewpoint 
I‘ngland’s “ garrison,” and from the economic point of view 
(hc owners of the land of Ireland. 


IRISH LAND “ SYSTEM ” 


The Land system which in 1800 had evolved from the con- 
liscations, “ plantations” and Penal Laws was not properly 
u system of land tenure, but rather a system of legalised 
robbery and oppression, which stands self-condemned under 
any code, Christian or barbarian. It is interesting to read the 
comments on this Land System of a few contemporary, well- 
known, and impartial people, nearly all of them being 
Englishmen. 

JOHN STUART MILL, the famous economist, who knew Irish 
conditions and who took a friendly interest in the country, 
writing before the Famine, says: “A situation more devoid 
of motives to labour or self-command imagination itself can- 
not conceive. The inducements of free human beings are taken 
away, and those of a slave are not substituted.” 

SIR WALTER Scott (in his Diary, Nov. 20th, 1825) says of 
the Irish tenants: “ Their poverty is not exaggerated—it is 
on the extreme verge of human misery. Their cottages would 
scarce serve as pig sties—even in Scotland.” 

ARTHUR YOUNG (Tour in Ireland) says: “ The landlord of 
an Irish estate tenanted by Roman Catholics is a despot who 
yields obedience to no law but that of his will.” 

SIR ROBERT PEEL (Prime Minister of Great Britain) says: 
“I do not think the records of any country, civilised or bar- 
barous, presented such scenes of horror.” 

JONATHAN SWIFT says: “ The rise of our rents is sgueezed 
out of the very blood and vitals and clothes and dwellings of 
the tenants who live worse than English beggars.” 

W. E. GLADSTONE (Prime Minister of Great Britain) stated 
in 1881, when landlords were evicting tenants by the hundred, 
that every eviction amounted to a sentence of death. 
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A. J. BALFOUR (Prime Minister of Great Britain) stated in 
the House of Commons: “ I can imagine no fault attaching to 
any land system which does not attach to the Irish system.” 

The Penal Laws forbade Catholics to buy land. They were 
allowed to lease land for a period up to 30 years, at a rent not 
less than two-thirds of the value of the produce. This par- 
ticular disability continued until 1782. There were few lease- 
holders, and the vast bulk of the farmers were yearly tenants 
on oral agreements, terminable at six months notice. As the 
rents were subject to yearly revision, and as the tenants’ 
improvements automatically became the property of the 
landlord, there was no inducement to the tenant to improve 
his holding. 


ENGLISH SUPPRESSION OF IRISH INDUSTRIES 


The rents were invariably much too high. The main cause 
of this was the competition between the farmers for land. 
Agriculture was then the only way of making a living. There 
were no industries to balance out the country’s economy, 
because England had suppressed any industries which were 
likely to compete with her own. Consequently it was a matter 
of life or death to get some land, however dear. There were 
cases in which the rent offered exceeded the entire value of 
the year’s produce. The landlords knew how easy it was to 
get new tenants, and they exploited the position to the full. 


IRISH AND ENGLISH LANDLORDS 

The Irish landlord did not himself spend a shilling on 
improving his estate. All the draining, manuring, building, 
fencing, and making access roads, was done by the tenants, 
and this automatically became the property of the landlord, 
and became a reason for raising the rent. On their English 
estates the landlords did most of the improving, and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century it was estimated that the 
English landlords had spent £700,000,000 on improving the 
farmers’ holdings on their estates. 

From a national economic viewpoint it would be difficult 
to imagine a worse system than that which prevailed in 
Ireland, and from the personal point of view it would be 
difficult to devise a more inequitable arrangement. When the 
landlord had raised the rent to such a pitch that the tenant 
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could not pay it the farmer could be evicted, without compen- 
sition for any improvements he might have effected. The only 
ienants who had any protection against this robbery were 
(lose who were working under the “ Ulster Custom ”, or some 
variation of it. 


" THE ULSTER CUSTOM ” 

This “ Custom ”, although it was usual in the North, pre- 
vailed to a very limited extent in the rest of the country. 

The “ Ulster Custom ” included the following “ Rights” of 
landlord and tenant: 


(1) The right of the yearly tenant to continue undisturbed 
so long as he paid the agreed rent and behaved 
properly otherwise. 


(2) The right of the yearly tenant to sell his interest if he 
did not wish to stay on, or if he could not pay the rent. 


(3) The right of the yearly tenant to assign his interest, 
subject to the landlord’s approval. 


(4) The right of the tenant to hold at a “ fair rent”, and 
the right of the landlord to get a “fair rent”. 


The “ fair rent ” was fixed on the basis of a revaluation by 
a competent and accepted valuer who valued the land only, 
and did not include the buildings, nor the improvements made 
by the tenant. 

It is evident that under this system of land tenure there 
would be inducements to the tenant to improve his holdings, 
and it was understandable that the farming in the North was 
in general better than in the rest of the country, although the 
original soil was poorer. There was no basis in law for the 
“* Ulster Custom ”, but both the landlord and the tenant found 
it was in their interest to maintain it. 


18TH CENTURY USE OF LAND IN IRELAND 

During the greater part of the 18th century tillage in 
Ireland had declined and no inducement was given to the 
small farmer to rent land. The landlords let their land in large 
holdings to men who had capital. These people turned the 
land into pasture, as there was a good market in Great Britain 
for beef. The graziers were prosperous, but the people gener- 
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ally were not. The population had increased from some 
1,500,000 to 4,500,000 in the 18th century and grazing gave 
little employment. 


FosTER Act, 1784 

In 1784 “ Grattan's Parliament” passed the Foster Act. 
This Act gave a bounty of 3/4 a barrel on exported wheat, so 
long as the home price did not exceed 27/- a barrel; and it 
imposed a duty of 10/- a barrel on imported wheat, when the 
price was less than 30/-. Parliament also granted bounties on 
exports of flour, barley, oats and rye. 


CORN GROWING IN IRELAND 

The Foster Act had an immediate effect and, combined 
with the European Wars, caused an increase of 700 per cent. 
in the export of corn to industrial England. Tillage became 
more profitable than grazing, and small men were encouraged 
to take land at high rents. These rentings usually took place 
through the medium of middlemen or jobbers, so that the 
small farmer had to carry a middleman as well as a landlord. 

For those who were in a position to benefit by it Grattan’s 
Parliament marked a period of great prosperity, the trading 
classes built up a great carrying industy, and farmers who had 
favourable leases made money. However there was fierce 
competition between the small men for land, as there was not 
enough to supply the demand. Rents were increased to such a 
degree that there was a great deal of discontent and trouble 
and outrages and Coercion Acts, some 20 of which were 
enacted during this period. The population had increased 
from an estimated 5,000,000 in 1800 to 6,750,000 in 1821. 

When the Continental wars ended there was a great change 
in conditions on the land. The demand for Irish grain for 
England ceased, and grain prices collapsed. The landlords did 
not make any corresponding reductions of the inflated rents, 
and there was great want and misery. Even large and well-to- 
do farmers became insolvent, and the middleman was starved 
out. 


BACK TO GRASS 


The land owners started to change back to grazing as there 
was still a good market for cattle in Great Britain. Other in- 
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ducements to turn to grass were the fact that grassland was 
nol subject to ecclesiastical tithes, and that the landlord had 
lo pay the poor rate only on holdings valued at £4 or less. 
The political landlords had lost their interest in keeping the 
small tenants as they now had no votes. Under the Act of 
Union votes had been given to 40/- “ freeholders” and the 
landlords had made the small tenant a nominal “ freeholder.” 
The Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829 raised the franchise 
qualification from 40/- to £10, so that the small man would 
have no vote. There were 230,000 freeholders in 1829 and 
only 14,000 in 1830. The population had increased so much 
and the number of small holders was so great that implement- 
ing the grass policy meant wholesale evictions. The population 
reached a peak of 8,196,000 in 1841. There were only about 
100,000 farmers who were reasonably well-to-do, and 90 per 
cent. of the rural population was only just existing in a miser- 
able fashion, with potatoes as their ordinary, or indeed only, 
food. 


WHOLESALE EVICTIONS 

Between 1815 and 1845 evictions took place on a huge 
scale, and the only restraining influence was “ Moonlighters ” 
and other terrorist reprisal societies. England’s only contri- 
bution towards solving the land problem was coercion for the 
small holders and assistance to the landlords in getting rid of 
them. 

The British people were well aware of the poverty in 
Ireland. Between 1800 and 1833, 114 Commissions and 60 
Select Committees investigated the state of Ireland. 

The Devon Commission, appointed by the Government to 
inquire into the state of poverty and unrest in Ireland, 
reported in 1845. Lord Devon was a large land owner, and his 
main recommendation was to apply the Ulster Custom to all 
Ireland, but the Government made no effort to implement 
Lord Devon’s recommendation. 


THE GREAT FAMINE 
In September, 1845, the potato blight made its appearance 


and continued for three seasons. This failure of the potato 
crop resulted in the Great Famine, the like of whieh had never 
been known in Europe, I was estimated that 1,000,000 people 
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died of starvation and disease, and a huge exodus took place, 
mainly to America. 

At the time of the Famine there was plenty of food other 
than potatoes grown in the country, but this was exported, 
and the Famine was entirely man-made and artificial. 

The Government employed belated and inadeguate mea- 
sures. The Corn Laws were repealed in 1847, and cheap 
Indian meal was brought in from America. This was distri- 
buted or sold to the starving people. Relief works were started 
on which those who were still strong enough to lift a shovel 
could earn ninepence a day to buy some Indian meal for their 
families. 

The population dropped from 8,000,000 in 1841 to 
6,500,000 in 1851, and continued to decline. Sir Robert Kane 
was of opinion that the country could support a population of 
25,000,000, but assuredly it could not with the type of land 
tenure and farming which ruled in 1841. 

The Famine did not put an end to the evicting of the 
tenants. In the period 1849-52, 58,000 families aggregating 
some 300,000 souls were evicted. The Irish economist, 
Mulhall, calculated that in eleven years, from 1849, 373,000 
families were evicted. The census people reported that 355,000 
mud cabins had disappeared. This was 70 per cent. of the 
total, and each cabin had been the home of a family. 


INHUMAN EVICTIONS 

The evictions were carried out in the most inhuman and 
callous manner. Old people and young children, the sick and 
the infirm, were thrown out on the road in any weather. The 
hovels were then burned or levelled to the ground, so that the 
evicted could not return. Neighbours were forbidden to give 
the unfortunate people shelter under the penalty of being 
evicted themselves. It was no wonder that Gladstone stated 
in the House of Commons that every Irish eviction was a sen- 
tence of death. Ali this inhuman work was carried out under 
the protection of armed police and the soldiers of the Queen. 
The inevitable result of these evictions was constant turmoil 
and trouble, the formation of secret reprisal societies, the 
shooting of evicting landlords and their agents, and further 
coercion legislation which only fomented further trouble. 
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IÌNCUMBERED ESTATES ACT, 1849 

As a result of the Famine, many land owners were in 
financial difficulties, and about a third of them were ruined. 
Most of these old estates were tied up with entails and mort- 
gages, and could not be sold. In 1849 the ss Encumbered 
Estates Court ” was set up by Act of Parliament. It was given 
power to cut the legal knots and to sell these entailed estates, 
to give the purchasers a clear title, to pay off the encum- 
brances, and to pay the residue (if any) to the original owners. 
By 1857 this Court had sold more than 3,000 of these estates 
for prices less than half the original valuation. The new land- 
lords were 90 per cent. Irish, and proved to be much worse 
than the old landlords, amongst whom there were some decent 
men. 


SIR JOHN GRAY'S LAND CONFERENCE, 1850. TENANT RIGHT 
LEAGUE 

In 1850 Sir John Gray, who was the proprietor of the 
Freeman's Journal, and was an Anglican, Samuel Greer, an 
Ulster Presbyterian, and Frederick Lucas, the Roman Catholic 
owner of the Tablet, called a Conference of Tenants’ Societies. 
'The Conference met in Dublin in August, 1850, and founded 
the “Irish Tenant Right League”. They adopted as their 
programme what was practically the “ Ulster Custom ”, i.e. 
fair rents, security of tenure, so long as the rent was paid, 
freedom of the tenant to sell his interest and improvements, 
and relief from the Famine Rent arrears. 

When, in February, 1852, Sir John Russell's Whig Govern- 
ment went out of office fifty “ Tenant Right” candidates were 
returned to Parliament at the General Election. They were 
pledged not to accept any office, and to oppose any Govern- 
ment which refused their demands. Ten members of the 
'Tenant Right Party deserted in conseguence of Russell's Tithe 
Bill. The party of 40 had the Parliamentary balance of power, 
and entered into negotiations with the Derby Government, 
which let them down. They then wrecked the Government 
but, a couple of years later, they were themselves wrecked by 
the Keogh-Sadlier place hunters. 
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'THE DEASY Acr, 1860 


All the Irish land legislation up to 1870 was passed by 
Parliaments in which the landlord influence was predominant. 
The “Deasy ” Landlord and Tenant Act of 1860 purported 
to regularise legally the relations between landlord and tenant. 
Even where the full “ Ulster Custom” did not prevail there 
were sometimes immemorial customs and understandings 
between some of the older landlords and their tenants. 'These 
were a protection for the tenant, but were abolished by the 
“ Deasy ” Act, and the tenant became only a contract signer, 
as in any other business. If one year's rent was in arrears the 
landlord could evict the tenant and confiscate his improve- 
ments, and most tenants did owe one year's rent. This Act was 
supposed to settle the land question, but left it still more 
unsettled, and evictions and reprisal outrages were the order 
of the day. 

In 1860 the tenants were in a bad way, and there were 
160,000 seeking poor relief. By 1870 the number had increased 
to 289,000. In the ten years from 1860 to 1870 the cultivated 
land had decreased by 400,000 acres, and 15,000 tenancies had 
been extinguished. 


ABSENTEE LANDLORDS 


About 1870 some 13,000 landlords owned 15,000,000 acres 
of rural Ireland. Thirty per cent. of them were not resident in 
Ireland, and many of them had never even seen Ireland. 
Three hundred of these landlords had estates exceeding 10,000 
acres each. On the tenants’ side there were some 135,000 
leaseholders, who had long-period leases, and there were over 
400,000 yearly tenants who held by oral agreement, and who 
could be evicted on six months notice. Some of those tenants 
held under the “ Ulster Custom ” or other old “ customs ”, but 
most of them had no such protection. A large number of the 
holdings were of an uneconomic size. 


GLADSTONE'S 1870 LAND ACT 


In 1868 Gladstone came to office and recognised the 
necessity of doing something to allay the unrest in Ireland. 
He disestablished the Irish Church, and passed the 1870 Land 
Act. This Act was intended to legalise the “Ulster Custom ” 
and to provide similar protection for tenants who did not 
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come under that Custom. The Act provided fag Y = 
improvements, and for disturbance if unfairly evicted. It Ê a 
made provision for tenant purchase of estates in the 

of the Encumbered Estates Court, two-thirds of the purc Fe 
money being advanced to the tenant at 5 per cent., repayable 
" Ta Act was a failure because no machinery had. ch 
provided for the fixing of a fair rent. The landlord ci 
pushed the rent up to a figure which the tenant could no Pay 
and then, under threat of eviction, forced the wo co 
tract himself out of the Act by accepting a lease wit ers 
conditions. The purchase clauses were ineffective ae a 
tenant could not put up one-third of the price, r E 
because the annuity payment worked out at more than = 
rent. Only 877 tenants availed of the purchase provision, 
average price being 234 years purchase of the rent. 


ISAAC BUTT | 

Isaac Butt was a Protestant Tory, born in Glenfin in County 
Donegal, in 1813. He was an able lawyer and a good MC 
He was educated in Trinity College, and a into 
prominence by his defence of the Young Trelanders. He was 
very interested in Home Rule, and also in the land sae 
on which subject he had written a great deal. He eee is 
life and his fortune to the service of Ireland, and he di a 
enormous amount of work in an unsuccessful endeavour â 
rally the natural leaders of the people to the pe 
Standard. In 1870 he founded the Home Rule League, and a 
the General Election of 1874 he was returned to Westminster 
as Chairman of a Party of fifty-nine “ Nominal ee 
Rulers. These had originally been hangers-on of the Englis 
Parties, but were now pledged to keep clear of all ee 
entanglements. The Party survived for seven Uon : 
effected very little. Butt’s gentlemanly manners and methods 
suited his Party of “ Nominal” Home Rulers, but got no 
results at Westminster. 


PARNELL = es 
i tt’s Party. 

Parnell was elected in 1874, as a member of Bu 
He knew how to deal effectively with Parliament, and he dis- 
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placed Butt as Leader in 1878. Butt died in 1879, broken in 
health and in fortune. 

For some years before 1877 agricultural prices were good, 
and there was not so much want and unrest amongst the 
agricultural community. But in 1877 the crops started to fail, 
and the potato crop, which in 1876 was valued at £12,000,000, 
was in 1879 valued at £3,500,000. Rents could not be paid, 
and evictions increased from 980 in 1877 to 2,110 in 1880. 
Agrarian outrages also increased—from 236 in 1877 to 2,590 
in 1880. It became urgently necessary to organise the country 
to prevent another famine. 


A. J. KETTLE 


When Butt died in 1879 Kettle found himself in a respon- 
sible position as leader of the Tenant Righters. Davitt had 
held his big Irishtown meeting in April, 1879, and had organ- 
ised a second meeting at Westport, and had invited Parnell 
to speak at it. Kettle strongly advised Parnell to go on to the 
Davitt platform. Subseguently he rallied the Tenant Righters 
to the meeting in the Imperial Hotel in Dublin in October, 
1879, at which the Irish National Land League was founded, 


IRISH NATIONAL LAND LEAGUE 


Kettle presided at this meeting, and the new organisation 
had Parnell as President; Davitt, Kettle, and Brennan as Hon. 
Secretaries; and Biggar, O'Sullivan and Egan as Hon. 
Treasurers. Four of the seven officers were Fenians. Branches 
of the League were formed all over the country. The authori- 
ties arrested Davitt, Brennan, Daly and Killen for violent 
speeches but released them when they realised that no jury 
in Ireland would find them guilty. 

In the West, famine seemed very near as winter approached. 
The Government did little to avert disaster. They delayed 
relief measures until they were useless, and then passed a 


Relief Act which relieved the landlords rather than the 
tenants. 


PARNELL IN AMERICA 


The October Convention had asked Parnell to visit 
America, and in December, 1879, he and Dillon sailed for 
New York to appeal for funds to save the western people from 
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fami d to strengthen the union between the Irish in 
fon ae the Trish at home. They toured sixty-two — 
in two months and collected £40,000. Parnell was invited to 
address Congress. His progress was a triumphal ee 
He was honoured by great and small, civil and gone. Go 
ernors of States and public bodies, Fenians and non- cere 
Parnell had to come home for the 1880 General gre 
and was seen off by the 69th Regiment. Before apie: 
America Parnell had formed an American Land League, ai 
had left Dillon and Davitt to carry on the organisation A : 
By June, 1881, they had formed 1,200 branches, and had sen 
£100,000 to the home organisation. 


1880 GENERAL ELECTION —— 
a General Election was sprung on 
MD I home. He persuaded the League to a 
him £2,000, and without this ac could not have won sixty 
e-bound Nationalists. , 
gees ae ee Parnell, Kettle, Egan, Healy and se 
formulated a land policy. They proposed the setting up = 
Land Department to transfer the land to the cece a a 
there was voluntary agreement between tenant and a _ 
the Department was to advance the necessary money a 
tenant, repayable over thirty-five years. If the ie o oe 
twenty years’ purchase the transfer was to take place c i 
pulsorily. Meantime for a period of two years there = Me 
be no evictions for non-payment of rent. Davitt disagree : 
the programme because he considered twenty years purchas 
i rice. Ax 
a 1880, Chief Secretary Forster Fa z hn 
“Compensation for Disturbance” Bill, in order to alt the 
evictions. In the 1870 Act no compensation was given to a 
evicted tenant if he owed a year’s rent, as most tenants h = . 
The Forster Bill passed the Commons and was thrown n y 
the Lords. Then the disturbances and outrages in mn re- 
doubled, riots took place at evictions, i FD an 
who took evicted land were assaulted, their ricks were burne 
and their cattle maimed. 


CAPTAIN BOYCOTT FYN 
In September, 1880, Parnell at a meeting in Ennis laid down 
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a line of action. Outrages were discountenanced but the 
tenants were to stand firmly together and to hold on to their 
farms. If anyone were evicted the community must support 
him and no man was to take an evicted farm. Anyone who 
broke this rule was to be shunned and avoided. Captain Boy- 
cott, Lord Erne’s agent, was treated in this way, and such 
action was afterwards known as “ boycotting.” This added a 
new word to the English language. 


ABORTIVE PROSECUTIONS, 1880 


In November, 1880, the Government decided to prosecute 
fourteen League leaders for conspiring to prevent payment of 
rent, to resist eviction, and to prevent the taking of evicted 
farms. The defendants included Parnell, Biggar, Egan and 
Brennan. The trial took place in December, and the jury dis- 
agreed, there being ten for acquittal and two against. The 
Government had merely strengthened Parnell’s position both 
at home and in America. 

Forster then advised Gladstone that a Coercion Act would 
enable him to put down outrages. Gladstone decided to pass 
a Coercion Act, followed by a Land Act. The Coercion Bill 
was introduced in January, 1881, and was opposed tooth and 
nail by Parnell, becoming law only in March. 


GLADSTONE’S 1881 LAND ACT 


On April 7th, 1881, Gladstone brought in his Land Bill. 
The Bill conceded the three F’s, or the “ Ulster Custom.” The 
tenant could sell his interest, subject to certain conditions. 
Tenants under the Ulster Custom could sell their interest 
under the Custom or under the Act, and the landlord could 
buy. Every tenant could secure a fifteen year tenure at a fair 
rent, subject to certain reasonable conditions. If the landlord 
and the tenant signed an agreement fixing a fair rent the 
tenant became a statutory tenant for fifteen years. If they 
failed to agree to a fair rent the Courts fixed it on the appli- 
cation of either party. The Courts could also annul any exist- 
ing unfair lease or condition. 

This Act also provided that if any tenant arranged to buy 
his holding the Land Commission, which was set up under 
this Act, could advance 75 per cent. of the price, repayable 
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at 5 per cent. in thirty-five years. The Land Commission could 
also purchase whole estates and resell them to the tenants. 
Parnell decided that he could not vote for the Bill, because: 
if he did the Government would think they were giving ey 
too much and this would influence the Commissioners to x 
the rents too high. Besides, his American allies did not want 
the Bill passed, and Parnell did not wish to lose their support. 
On the other hand, he could not reject the Bill because : 
marked a considerable step forward, and the tenants wante 
it. Parnell decided not to vote either for the Bill or against it, 
and a Convention held in Dublin supported him. The a 
Rulers were left free to vote as they pleased, but Parnell a 
about half the Irish Party walked out on the second and thir 
reading divisions. The Land Bill received the Royal assent on 


August 22nd, 1881. 


United Ireland NEWSPAPER MV 

While the Land Act was going through, Parnell decided 
that it was necessary to have a newspaper under his 
Gray owned the Freeman's Journal; the Nation and the ae 
News belonged to the Sullivans, and Pigott owned The chau 
man, the Shamrock and The Flag of Ireland. Parnell me 
a company, bought out Pigott, and turned The Flag of Irelan 
into United Ireland and made William O’Brien editor. 


KILMAINHAM JAIL 
After the Land Act had become law Parnell decided to 
advise the tenants not to avail themselves of the Act, pending 
the result of test cases which he would arrange. This r 
should secure better terms for the tenants from the Lan 
Commissioners. The Government however regarded - as 
conspiracy to prevent the Act being worked, and decide to 
arrest the Land League Leaders under the Coercion Act. 
Parnell was arrested on October 13th, 1881, and lodged in 


Kilmainham Jail. 


“ No RENT MANIFESTO ” n A 
impri g to the Governmen 

The reply of the imprisoned Leaguers , 
was the issue of the No Rent Manifesto, signed by Parnell, 
Kettle, Davitt (per Brennan, as Davitt had been sent back to 
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Portland Prison), Brennan, Dillon, Sexton and Egan. Parnell, 
Kettle and Dillon were not satisfìed that the manifesto would 
do any good. The Irish National Land League was suppressed, 
but its place was taken by the Ladies' Land League, which 
was financed from Paris by Egan. According to Parnell, who 
later dissolved the Ladies” League, it did much harm and some 
good. 

When Parnell’s arrest seemed imminent some of his 
followers asked him who would take his place. His reply was, 
“Captain Moonlight will take my place.” And that is exactly 
what happened. When the restraining influence of the Land 
League was removed the extremists ran riot, and the number 
of agrarian outrages multiplied. In March, 1882, there were in 
Ireland 20,000 police and 35,000 regular troops. In December, 
1881, Gladstone appealed to Rome for help, but did not 
get it. Criticism of the Coercion regime came from unexpected 
quarters in England. The Irish Land Commission issued an 
official publication, advocating peasant proprietorship, and 
paying tribute to the power of the Land League. The author, 
George Fottrell, Secretary to the Commission, was asked to 
resign. Gladstone decided to abandon Coercion, and Chief 
Secretary Forster resigned. 


RELEASE OF PARNELL 


Parnell was released on May 2nd, 1882, after certain 
pourparlers with Gladstone. Parnell had suggested that if the 
small farmers’ arrears question were settled the agrarian out- 
tages could be got under control. In Kilmainham a new Land 
Bill had been drafted, and the No Rent Manifesto had been 
practically withdrawn. Most of the tenants who could pay 
their rent had paid it, and had got good reductions under the 
1881 Act, but there were some 100,000 small tenants who 
could not pay, and who owed arrears of rent and were 
threatened with eviction. If these evictions were to take place 


they would be the cause of great misery and a great increase in 
crime. 


PH@NIX PARK MURDERS. NEW COERCION ACT 


Whilst these matters were being discussed Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, the new Chief Secretary, and Mr. Burke, the 
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ecretary, were murdered in the Phoenix Park by the 
nua o a May 6th, 1882, and everything was again 

into confusion. 
Bees written by Davitt, who had just been released 
from Dartmoor, and signed by Parnell, Dillon and Davitt, y 
immediately issued “to the Irish people > su the 
murders. On May 11th Gladstone brought in a new as 
Bill, abolishing trial by jury. This Bill was strongly resisted by 


the Irish Party. 


1882 LAND ACT (ARREARS) l 

Later in 1882, Gladstone passed an Amending Land 
giving the Land Commission powers to cancel the arrears T 
rent due by tenants of less than £30 rent, under certain a 
tions. The chief conditions were that the tenant should Pay ~ 
1881 rent, that of the further arrears the tenant and e tate 
should pay equal amounts, but not more than a total o ea 
years. The landlords were compelled to accept this cr tne i 
and to forego the right to evict. The State money for these 
transactions was taken from the Church Surplus Fund. It a 
estimated that £2,000,000 arrears were written off under this 


Act. 


IRISH NATIONAL LEAGUE 

In accordance with the Kilmainham “ Treaty ” Parnell 
slowed down the land agitation and concentrated more on 
Home Rule. This led to criticism from many quarters, the 
most important being the Irish in America. Davitt went to 
America and pulled things together again. As there was now 
no Irish organisation Davitt persuaded Parnell to become 
President of a new “Irish National League”, founded at a 
Convention held on October 17th, 1882. The programme of 
the new body, as stated by Parnell, was Home Rule first, and 
Peasant Proprietorship. 


LAND LEAGUE FUNDS cr 

In handing over the funds of the old organisation to 
new body Egan presented a report showing that £244,820 had 
been disbursed, including £50,000 to relief of distress in 
1879-80, £15,000 to State Trials and £148,000 in support of 
the Land War. 
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Egan and Brennan, who had disagreed with Parnell's slow- 
down policy, left the country, but in the following year (1882) 
Egan became President of the Irish National League of 
America which replaced the American Land League, and 
which endorsed Parnell's Home Rule policy. 


RESULTS or 1881 LAND ACT 


The 1881 Act was revolutionary, inasmuch as it admitted 
that the tenant had a joint ownership with the landlord. Its 
immediate value was that every tenant could have a fair rent 
fixed, either by agreement with the landlord, or by application 
to the new Land Commission, or to the Civil Bill Courts. The 
tenant then became a Statutory tenant for a period of fifteen 
years at the fixed “ fair ” rent. At the end of each fifteen year 
period the rent could be revised for a further fifteen years. 
During the currency of the 1881 Act the applications for the 
fixing of a fair rent were so numerous that the Land Commis- 
sion was regularly 10,000 in arrear. In forty years from 1881 
there were 383,000 First Term Cases, and an original rent roll 
of £7,487,000 was reduced to £5,936,000, the average overall 
reduction being 20.7 per cent. Second Term cases numbered 
144,000 and involved a reduction from £2,523,000 to 
£2,031,000, or an average reduction of 19.5 per cent. The 
comparatively few Third Term cases gave an average reduc- 
tion of 9 per cent. 

To deal with the numerous applications the Commission 
appointed sub-Commissioners, and there being no fixed 
standard there were numerous complaints of lack of uniform 
decisions. The landlords alleged that the Commission gave all 
applicants a reduction of from 15 to 20 per cent., without 
regard to the individual merits, and the tenants said that the 
reductions were quite inadequate on account of the fall of 
agricultural prices. 

As a land purchase instrument the 1881 Act was a failure as 
only 731 purchases took place. There was no inducement to 
buy, as the repayment annuity would be higher than the rent, 
and the tenant would have to pay one-fourth of the price in 
cash. 

In March, 1883, Parnell introduced a_Bill, proposing, 
amongst ‘other things, a land purchase scheme in which the 
State wonld advance the entire purchase price, repayable in 
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lifty-two years. The Liberals rejected this Bill, and favoured 
mass emigration as the solution of the Irish land problem. 


‘‘ ASHBOURNE ” ACT, 1885 

The Tories came to power in 1885, removed Coercion and 
passed the first real Land Purchase Act, known as the 
“ Ashbourne Act”. Under this Act the State was to advance 
the total purchase price, to be repaid in forty-nine annuities 
of 4 per cent. As the Act was more or less experimental, only 
£5,000,000 was provided. This sum was exhausted by 1888 
and a second £5,000,000 had to be provided. 

Under the Ashbourne Act 25,400 tenants purchased their 
holdings. The area amounted to 942,600 acres and the money 
advanced was £10,000,000. The average holding was some 
thirty-seven acres, and the average price was seventeen and a 
half years purchase. 


PLAN OF CAMPAIGN, 1886 

In 1885-6 agricultural produce prices had receded by some 
30 per cent. and the price of cattle by 20 per cent. In conse- 
quence some landlords gave rent reductions, but many of them 
stood firm on the 1881 settlement, although there had been 
20,000 evictions since 1881. 

In view of this position William O'Brien started his “ Plan 
of Campaign ” in 1886. Under this plan tenants on rack-rented 
estates were to organise, and were to make a collective offer 
to the landlord. If this offer were refused they were to retain 
the money as a fighting fund. Evicted tenants were to be sup- 
ported from this fund, supplemented where necessary by the 
National League. 

Parnell was not very enthusiastic about this new move, and 
the Vatican condemned it as “ contrary to natural justice and 
Christian charity ”. The Pope had apparently been misled by 
the report of his envoy. Archbishop Walsh and the clergy 
generally were not against the plan. 


ARTHUR BALFOUR COERCION ACT 

The Irish Chief Secretary, Hicks-Beach, could not cope with 
the agrarian unrest and resigned. He was succeeded by Arthur 
Balfour, whose main aim was to establish law and order. He 
passed a Coercion Act, and instructed the armed police not to 
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hesitate to shoot. He arrested William O'Brien and John Dillon 
for conspiring to prevent payment of rent. Whilst they were 
out on bail they went to America. 


BALFOUR LAND Acts, 1891 AND 1896 


When the funds provided under the Ashbourne Acts were 
exhausted Arthur Balfour had a new Land Act passed provid- 
ing £33,000,000 for land purchase. The Act was on lines very 
similar to those of the Ashbourne Act, but there were so many 
safeguards inserted to prevent any conceivable loss by the 
British Treasury that the Act was never very popular. It 
slowed down purchase transactions very much, and Gerald 
Balfour, who succeeded his brother as Chief Secretary, passed 
a further Act in 1896, removing most of the safeguards, intro- 
ducing decadal reduction of the annuity and empowering the 
Land Court to sell to the tenants 1,500 bankrupt estates for 
which they had not been able to find other purchasers. 

Under the Balfour Acts of 1891 and 1896, 47,000 tenants 
purchased their holdings for £13,000,000, or about £9 an acre. 

The great importance of the 1891 Act was that it substi- 
tuted peasant proprietorship for dual Ownership as the 
principle of land tenure. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD, 1891 


The Cowper Commission (1887) and the other authorities 
which favoured land purchase made an exception in the case 
of what came to be called the “ Congested Districts”. In these 
districts the holdings were too small and too poor to support 
a family. In most of them the men folk emigrated seasonally 
to Scotland, England and the east and midlands of Ireland, to 
work at the hay, corn and potato harvests. In this way they 
earned and brought home the few pounds to pay the rent, 
and to keep their families from starving. 

The original Congested Districts were the electoral divisions 
of Donegal, Leitrim, Sligo, Roscommon, Mayo, Galway and 
West Cork, in which the total rateable value, divided by the 
number of the population, gave a figure less than 30/-. 

A. J. Balfour decided that those people should be kept 
where they were, but that their holdings should be enlarged by 
dividing up any large tracts which could be purchased in their 
districts. 
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The Congested Districts Board was set up under the 1891 
Act and had very varied activities, including the purchase, 
sub-division, and sale of land, industrial development, instruc- 
tion in agriculture, care of cattle and poultry, fish canning, 
and home industries. The Board also had charge of the con- 
struction of new roads and other public works, and assisted 
migration and emigration. ey 

The money at first provided for the Congested Districts 
Board was the interest on £1,500,000 of the Church Surplus 
Fund, but this provision was increased by the 1896 Act. In 
all the Board dealt with 937 estates, aggregating 2,265,000 
acres, at a cost of £9,437,000. 

The Congested Districts Board was a very respected and 
reputable body and did much excellent work. It was abolished 
by the Free State Government in 1923. 


UNITED IRISH LEAGUE, 1898 

The 1891-6 legislation did not give any general satisfaction, 
and evictions on the De Freyne estate led to the founding of 
the United Irish League by William O’Brien in 1898. Its 
main objectives were the restoration of the evicted tenants, 
the extension of land purchase, and the dividing up of large, 
tenantless grazing holdings. At the 1900 General Election the 
League won nearly all the 103 Parliamentary seats, and had 
nearly 1,000 branches. Boycotting and agitation was rife, not 
only on the De Freyne estate but also in many other places. 
George Wyndham, who became Chief Secretary in 1900, was 
urged to start coercion again. He did prosecute some of the 
leaders, but he did not believe that coercion would produce 
good results. He had drafted a new Land Bill, but this was 
held up pending the outcome of the Land Conference. 


SHAW TAYLOR LAND CONFERENCE, 1902 

In a Landowners’ Convention in 1902, Colonel Talbot- 
Crosby proposed a joint conference with the tenants, but got 
little support. Later in 1902 Captain Shaw Taylor, the son 
of a Galway landlord, issued invitations in his own name to 
representatives of the landlords and the tenants to meet in 
conference, but the big landowners and Mr. J. E. Redmond 
rejected this proposal of an unknown man. Some of the 
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southern landlords favoured the idea, and Lord Monteagle 
formed a committee with Lord Dunraven as chairman, which 
circularised all the landowners and found 75 per cent. of them 
in favour of a conference with the tenants. The committee 
then invited the Irish Party to confer with the landlords, and 
William O'Brien, John Redmond and Tim Harrington were 
nominated. The Landowners’ Convention declined to nomin- 
ate representatives, and Dunraven’s committee appointed 
Dunraven, Mayo, Colonel Hutchison-Poe, and Colonel 
Everard. T. W. Russell represented the Ulster tenants. 

The Conference met five times, and on January 3rd, 1903, 
they issued a unanimous report. It was evident from the report 
that the landlords had been much better briefed than the 
tenants’ representatives, and that they understood the position 
much better. Nearly all the recommendations in the report 
were calculated to make the landlords’ position safer. 

The report declared definitely in favour of peasant- 
proprietorship, and the sale of the land to the tenants. The 
main recommendation was that the landlord should receive 
not less than his then net income—this being generally the 
second term judicial rent, and that the tenant should obtain 
a 15 to 20 per cent. reduction on the second term rent. This 
would leave an obvious gap between the buying and the sell- 
ing price, and that gap was to be bridged by a free Govern- 
ment grant. The grant which would be needed was estimated 
at some £25,000,000. 


WYNDHAM LAND Act, 1903 


In March, 1903, Wyndham brought in his Land Bill which 
was based on the Land Conference Report, and which 
approached the subject from a landlord point of view. The 
Bill stipulated that individual purchases would not be per- 
missible, and that the landlord should sell large areas, includ- 
ing non-tenanted as well as tenanted land. 

The landlord was to get a 12 per cent. bonus, in addition 
to the price agreed with the tenants. The landlord could sell 
his demesne lands to the Estates Commissioners, and buy 
them back on the same annuity terms as the tenants. The 
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landlords were to be paid in cash, and not in land stock, but 
the money was raised by the issue of 23 per cent. Guaranteed 
Land Stock. The maximum expenditure authorised was 
£150,000,000. 

The tenant was to pay a price which would result in annui- 
ties 10 to 30 per cent. lower than the second term rent and 
20 to 40 per cent. lower than the first term rent. This meant 
that the second term tenant would be paying 214 to 272 
years’ purchase of the second term rent—a price which was 
very much in favour of the landlord. The annuity was cal- 
culated at 3} per cent. (23 per cent. interest plus 4 per cent. 
sinking fund) for 684 years. Provision was made against sub- 
dividing and mortgaging. 

An Irish Convention approved Wyndham's Bill, in spite of 
the opposition of Davitt, Dillon, Sexton and the Freeman's 
Journal. 
= Under the Wyndham Act so many applications for pur- 
chase grants were received that in 1908 arrears of sales 
amounted to £56,000,000, and £28,000,000 had been 
advanced. The £84,000,000 covered 7,000,000 acres, giving 
an average of £12 per acre. Up to 1903 the advances by the 
State for land purchase amounted to £24,000,000, covering 
1,500,000 acres. In 1909, 9,000,000 acres remained to be dealt 
with. 


BIRRELL LAND Act, 1909 

By 1909, £33,000,000 Land Stock had been issued and the 
stock had fallen to 87. Financing the outstanding £56,000,000 
would have involved a loss of over £8,000,000 to the British 
Treasury. The Government decided to ignore its obligations, 
and passed a new Act providing that in future selling land- 
lords would be paid in 32 per cent. stock. Birrell also altered 
the basis of the landlord’s “ bonus” and fixed a scale varying 
from 3 per cent. to 18 per cent. according to the purchase 
price. If the price was less than sixteen years’ purchase of 
second term rents the bonus was 18 per cent.; if the price was 
twenty-three years’ purchase the bonus was 3 per cent. 

Under the Wyndham-Birrell Acts 256,000 holdings were 
purchased for £82,000,000. Under the Evicted Tenants’ Act 
of 1907, 735 evicted tenants were reinstated at a cost of 
£390,000. 
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AFTER PARTITION 
Northern Ireland. 


After Partition the area and population of the two sections 
of the country were as follows: — 


Area (Statute Density of 

Acres) Population Population 
S. Ireland 17,024,485 2,949,713 III 
N. Ireland du 3,352,251 1,279,745 244 


Both the Irish Free State (1923) and Northern Ireland (1925) 
passed Acts for the compulsory expropriation of the remain- 
ing landlords. In Northern Ireland in 1935 the purchase posi- 
tion was that under all the Land Acts 122,054 holdings with 
an area of 2,715,727 acres had been purchased by the tenants. 
This constituted some 90 per cent. of the agricultural land. It 
was decided to wind up the Land Commission and this was 
done by the Northern Ireland Land Purchase (Winding Up) 
Act of 1935. 


Irish Free State. 


When the Irish Free State took over the Government, the 
land purchase position was that under all the British legisla- 
tion 316,000 holdings, aggregating 11,000,000 acres had been 
purchased by the tenants. A further 750,000 had been given 
to 35,000 allottees, most of this being in the Congested 
Districts. 

There were 100,000 holdings to be dealt with, with an areá 
of 3,000,000 acres. 


LAND Law Acr, 1923 


Under the Land Law Act of 1923 the Congested Districts 
Board and the Estates Commission were abolished, and the 
Land Commission was reconstituted. 


LAND ACT, 1923 (THE HOGAN ACT) 

The 1923 Act (known as the Hogan Act) made compulsory 
the sale and purchase of all the land not yet dealt with. Rents 
fixed before 1911 were reduced by 35 per cent., and rents 
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fixed later by 30 per cent. The annuities were based on 4j 
per cent. payable for 664 years. The vendors were to receive 
approximately fourteen years' purchase of the rent originally 
paid. As this price was much lower than the prices received 
by the landlord under the 1903-1909 Acts the State added 
10 per cent., and made provision for the landlord's legal and 
other expenses. Under the arrangements set out an original 
rent of £38, reduced in 1911 to £30, would under the 1923 
Act be reduced by 35 per cent. to £19 10s. This was later on 
cut in half by the 1933 Act, and became £9 15s. and this 
payment was terminable. 

It was also provided that all arrears due up to 1920 would 
be forgotten, and that arrears subseguent to 1920 would be 
reduced by 25 per cent. 

Sub-tenants who were illegally on the land were recognised 
as tenants, but sub-letting or sub-division of annuity land was 
again prohibited. 


LAND Law Act, 1927 


The post-war depression and the general lawless atmosphere 
in the Irish Free State resulted in serious arrears of rent, annu- 
ities and rates. A number of the tenants did not pay, and hoped 
to avoid payment of arrears as they had already done in 1923. 
The Land Commission could not collect the arrears, and in 
1927 a Land Law Act was passed. The arrears were funded 
and added to the annuities, and sub-tenants illegally in pos- 
session were confirmed in possession, but sub-letting was again 
prohibited. 


LAND Acr, 1933 


Industrious and conscientious farmers had been paying their 
commitments, but others had been taking advantage of the 
disturbed political conditions, and in 1930 the default on 
annuities amounted to 10 per cent. of the total. The annuity 
arrears in 1933 were £4,611,381. The Government in 1933 
passed a Land Act, forgiving all arrears up to 1930, and 
funding subseguent arrears. They also reduced annuity pay- 
ments by half on account of the economic war which followed 
on the refusal of the Irish Free State Government to continue 
paying the land purchase annuities to Great Britain. 
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The 1933 Act also gave the Land Commission power to 
acguire land compulsorily for distribution to people who had 
no land, or who had land and wanted more. The Land Com- 
mission was actually given power to take back land which 
they themselves had already vested in the tenant. 

The granting of this power of re-acguisition did away with 
fixity of tenure—one of the “ Three Fs”—which the farmers 
had won from the British. The farmer in the Republic is not 
now assured of undisturbed possession, but holds his land 
subject to the sanction of a Government Department. This 
could be a step towards the nationalisation of the land, and 
although “ nationalisation” was Davitt’s original objective, it 
does not seem to work too well in countries which have tried 
it. 


SUMMARY OF LAND TRANSFER UNDER ALL LEGISLATION FROM 
1870 To 1953 

Under all the land legislation from 1870 to 1953 some 
450,000 holdings had been transferred from the landlord to 
the tenant in the Twenty-Six Counties. This comprised 
15,000,000 acres out of a total acreage of 17,000,000. The 
money involved amounted to £130,000,000, or an average of 
£8 13s. 4d. per acre. The current repayments by the tenants 
amounted to some £2,500,000 per annum in 1953. 


THE COST OF THE LAND WAR 


The cost of the Irish Land War during the 19th century 
has to be measured in suffering and loss of life rather than in 
terms of money. In whatever way it is reckoned, it is difficult 
to put the cost into figures. However, it is safe to say that the 
number of lives which it cost Ireland was much greater than 
the total loss of life in all the European wars—or indeed, in 
all the world's wars—during the 19th century. 


question contains and the legislative 
question does not contain, the material 
from which victory is manufactured.” 
He grasped the fact that thc land 
struggle had to come first, if a strong 
national organisation was to bc built 
up and that the approach to national 
independence had to be made by 
first making the farmer independent 


of the landlord. 


That Kettle was no mere farmcr 
turned agitator is shown by his deep 
understanding and fundamental 
knowledge of the issues involved in 
the Irish Land question and he was 
one of the first to propound the then 
revolutionary theory of Land Pur- 
chase. The average Irish citizen of 
to-day has only a hazy idea as to who 
Parnell was and he may never 
have heard of A. J. Kettle, although 
“ Andy ” Kettle was known in every 
Irish home only 6o ycars ago as thc 
right-hand man of Charles S. Parnell 
and thc tenant's ablest ally in his 
struggle for justice. 


